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THE PICTURE on our cover symbolizes the confusion which 
the Sputnik in the heavens has wrought among us earthlings. 
We got it from our photo service, Wide World, the largest 
in the country if not the globe. The caption began with 
the words “Meet Sputnik” and identified the diagram as 
coming from the Soviet magazine Young Technique. The 
photo was similarly distributed by other picture services. 

About the time the diagram was being engraved for use 
on our cover, a man at Wide World phoned us with wild 
news. The photo had, indeed, come from Young Technique, 
but the Soviet magazine had copied it from Popular Science, 
a U.S. monthly. A call to Popular Science revealed these 
facts: The diagram had, indeed, appeared in the US. 
magazine’s January 1956 issue. It had been drawn in co- 
operation with International Geophysical Year committee 
experts, and was supposed to represent not Sputnik, but the 
projected U.S. satellite. A new recheck at the photo service 
informed us that the picture and caption had been released 
in Moscow; the service was checking to see whether its 
Moscow man had fluffed, or Young Technique had been 
passing the IGY diagram off as Sputnik. As we went to press, 
the wires between Wide World and Moscow were still 
burning. 

If this is what happened to a photo service which has to 
re-establish its global reputation day after day in fierce 
competition, and which has literally thousands of satisfied 
clients (including most of the world’s great newspapers), 
you can imagine what Sputnik has done to the Federal 
bureaucracy and the armed services. Much as we would 
like to chortle at the prospect, it’s no laughing matter. 








Next week, THE New LeEaper will launch a discussion of ’ 
the political, scientific and military implications of Sputnik. ) 
The initial contributors will be Thomas K. Finletter, former | 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Professor Arnold Wolfers, | 
Director of the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re. | 
search. A little later this fall, we will publish a special 
supplement reviewing U.S. defense policy. 

Encounter: About a half dozen times a year, THe New) 
LEADER holds what Executive Editor S. M. Levitas calls 
“intimate, off-the-record get-togethers.” To these are invited 
a few score of our closest contributors and friends. In the V 





past, the guests at these gatherings have included New York 
Times correspondent James Reston, Belgian statesman Paul. 
Henri Spaak, publisher Henry Luce, Israel Foreign ire | \ 
Golda Meir and Hamburg Mayor Max Brauer. to 
One of the most fascinating of these meetings took olace A 
on the rainy night of October 7. The guest was Stalin Prize. duc 
winning novelist Howard Fast, who stopped writing for the 
Daily Worker shortly after the Khrushchev report and! 
formally resigned from the Communist party a year later, ing 
Chairman Daniel Bell opened the meeting at 8:30 p.m. and! ago, 
regretfully had to close it at 11:10—most of the audience) tum 
was prepared to stay all night. The atmosphere, according} Roa 
to one observer, was that “of a surgical operation.” Fast (Caf, 
spoke for an hour, and the ensuing questioning and state. dn, 
ments (by Socialist leader Norman Thomas, historian Ber. 
tram Wolfe, and others) brought forth even more significant) Th 
remarks. } lites 
What did Fast say? Well, as we noted above, the meeting: _‘T| 
are strictly off the record. You will have to wait and read , knov 
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For science is the key to power and thus, until our world Fast’s forthcoming book, The Naked God, to get a glint dicts 
is united, to survival. of his feelings and experiences. fe | 
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In the ASHINGTON has the drawn face 
’ York W and wide pupils of a man suf- 
Sb fering from shock. The remedy is apt 
inister, | : 

i to be tough and painful. 

place) A series of four shocks has pro- 


Prize, duced a confusion and doubt not felt 
lor the in Washington since the April morn- 
ew ing Franklin Roosevelt died 12 years 
vt. ani, 2g0- Uncertainty hangs like an au- 
idience’ tumn mist over all but the Foxhall 
ording)} Road manor of social queen Gwen 
” Fast Cafritz. At a cocktail party opening 
— the social season, she remarked gaily: 
rificant’ Lhe Russians have so many satel- 
} lites—what is one more?” 
eeting) The rudest shock is the stunning 
id read) knowledge that Russia, a Communist 
' “ dictatorship, has produced the best 
jet airliner and the first interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, and has fired 
a mechanical satellite 500 miles into 
the air. To add to the blow, the So- 
} viets, according to the best available 
9 || information, did this without stealing 
11 }f American secrets or kidnapping sci- 
12 || entists. It achieved its goal by a 
frightening concentration on scien- 
4 || tific progress, while America worked 
19 |} On filter-tip cigarets, color TV and 
20 bigger fins on 1958 auto models. 





cero 








22 The Russian triumph destroys a 
_ line of thinking the United States has 
- believed and exported to the world— 


in ! that Russians are mechanical illiter- 
a5 |} ates who can’t even thread a screw 
_ 21 |, accurately, that the American free 
| enterprise system has a monopoly on 

brains, plant and get-up-and-go, and 

that the Communist system dulls all 
i) initiative. When the USSR perfected 
sade, J" atomic and then a hydrogen 
ee bomb, the semi-official explanation 
was that she had stolen our secrets. 
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By Tris Coffin 


Many scientists warned the Joint 
Atomic Committee that this was a 
specious argument. 

Assurances by the Administration 
that the U.S. was keeping ahead of 
Russia in scientific development have 
added to the wallop of the shock. 
When Trevor Gardner resigned as 
Assistant Air Force Secretary for Re- 


Soviet Sputnik and ICBM 
Shock Complacent Capital 


of the other side.” Secretary of De- 
fense Charles Wilson, asked if any 
research had been delayed for lack 
of funds, replied stoutly: “I am not 
conscious of any important ones.” 
The President’s Budget Message 
for 1957 stated: “It is my belief that 
increased returns in military research 
and development can best come from 





search and Development, in protest 
against insufficient funds, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“T think overall we have no reason 
to believe that we are not doing 
everything that human science and 
brains and resources can do to keep 
our position in proper posture.” Mr. 
Eisenhower added that the missile 
program was “being researched and 
developed as rapidly as it can be 
done in this country. . . . In certain 
fields I am sure we are well ahead 


SECRETARY WILSON AND ADMIRAL RADFORD: DEFENSE CHIEFS, 1953-57 





maintaining a stable high-level pro- 
gram.” In other words, no need to 
jack up research with more funds. 
The 1958 Budget Message repeated: 
“Research and development will con- 
tinue at the same high level as in the 
current fiscal year.” 

But, combing back through state- 
ments of the past several years, one 
finds revealing quotations that offer 
important clues to the Russian leap 
ahead. 

Secretary Wilson, June 8, 1953: 





“If you want to go ahead and have 
pure research, let us let somebody 
else subsidize it. Let us not put the 
burden of it on the Defense Depart- 
ment.” 

Lieut. Gen. Donald L. Putt, Deputy 
USAF Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment, during the 1956 controversy 
over funds for research, testified that 
11 key projects had been deferred 
for lack of money—among them nu- 
clear propulsion and missile research. 
He said: “Our work could have pro- 
gressed faster almost across-the- 
board. . . . There just were not 
enough resources to go around.” 

General Nathan F. Twining, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at 
1956 hearings: “It would be disas- 
trous if our research and development 
accomplishments in significant areas 
fell behind that of the enemy.” 

Admiral Arleigh Burke: “There 
was $86 million [cut from the 1957 
budget] in research and development, 
which will have the effect of slowing 
up our R-and-D program proportion- 
ately.” 

General Thomas White, USAF 
Vice Chief of Staff, said that Russia 
“is making scientific and technologi- 
cal advances at a faster rate than we 
are.” Air Force intelligence appar- 
ently was sending in increasingly 
alarming reports, for General Twining 
added soon after White’s statement: 
“Russia is putting more men and 
money into this battle of the labora- 
tories than we are.” 

Dr. James R. Killian Jr., Presi- 
dent of MIT: “It is one thing to 
recite that Soviet automobile produc- 
tion is only between 1 and 2 per cent 
of ours. It is quite another to under- 
stand that her production of machine 
tools now exceeds ours. . . . Only 
about 7 per cent of the [U.S.] Gov- 
ernment’s research and development 
funds are allocated to basic re- 
search.” He added in Congressional 
testimony: “There is no doubt that 
the Soviets have generated a respect 
and enthusiasm for science and engi- 
neering that has operated to give 
them a large supply of trained profes- 
sionals in these fields from a smaller 


total school and university population 
than this country’s.” 

The remedy, after the smoke of 
Congressional investigations clears 
away, is apt to be drastic and far- 
reaching. Immediately, Congress may 
throw into research and development 
enough funds to unbalance the budget. 
For one thing, inflation has hit the 
cost of military hardware as much as, 
if not more than, the grocery basket. 
In the long haul, perhaps not in this 
administration, R-and-D is apt to be- 
come a separate and semi-independ- 
ent defense factor and a radical over- 
haul of our entire military strategy 
be rammed through. 

The other recent shocks to Wash- 


ington include: 
© The painful knowledge that the 
United States is unable to control its 





‘FRIEND' SAUD: BITING THE HAND 


bigotry, but is exposing to the world’s 
stare anti-Negro disorders in such 
widely separated areas as Little Rock, 
Boston, Birmingham and Deale, Md., 
within a short distance of Washing- 
ton. No one seems to have any clear 
idea of a remedy, and certainly the 
President did not outline any at his 
press conference. 

The most hopeful sign yet was a 
little noticed statement by J. Lindsay 
Almond, the Byrd Democratic ma- 
chine nominee for Governor of Vir- 
ginia. He admitted to the possibility 





of “integration in some areas—en- 
forced under the mandate of Federal 
courts.” This is at least a step away 





from the “massive resistance” de. 
manded by Senator Harry Byrd last 
spring. 

e Russia has clearly entered the 


nS 


Middle East as a controlling power. | 


The Soviet Union can touch off a war 
in the Bible lands that will embroil 
the United States without involving a 
single Russian soldier. In Washing. 
ton, many experts expect fighting in 
the Middle East within six months, 
pulling in Jordan, Israel, Syria and 
Turkey. 

A great slap at American strategy 
was the attack on U.S. policy in the 
United Nations by the Saudi Arabian 
delegate. He denounced this nation 
for seeking to intervene in Syria’s 
affairs. This was particularly hard to 
take after the campaign of endear- | 


ment to King Saud. On the recom. / 
mendation of the Arabian-American 
Oil Company, President Eisenhower | 
went out of his way to greet the 
King on his arrival in Washington, 
and special concessions were made 
to him. King Saud went back to the 
Middle East, according to back- 
ground comments of State Depart- 
ment spokesmen, as America’s “friend 
and ally,” bent on taming Egypt’s 
Nasser and the pro-Communists in 
Syria. 

Now Saudi Arabia, too, has been 
flooded by the violent Arab national- 
ism, and the King has heen forced 
to bow to it. According to a | 

) 


i 





report, King Saud even threatened to 
nationalize Aramco’s oil properties 
if the U.S. intervened forcibly in 
Syrian affairs. 

© Holes have appeared in Ameri 
can prosperity. In the pleasant fall 
of 1956, only a year ago, the countty 
rocked to the tune of “peace and / 
prosperity.” Today, inflation keeps 
moving onward with no sign of & 
stop; farmers. small businessmet, 
pensioners, and middle-class salaried 
people are all tightening their belté 
The remedy—price control and wage 
stabilization—is too bitter a dose for 
the Administration. 
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Poland's Curious Alliance 





The Cardinal 


and the Commissar 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 
bam RECENT riots in Poland re- 


mind us that it is not a simple 
thing for despotism to grant a little 
freedom, for it is bound to whet the 


| appetite and the desire for more free- 


dom. The suppression of the riots by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka’s 
rather vindicate the conviction of 
Milovan Djilas that even national 
Communists, like Gomulka and Tito, 


government 


_ are ultimately tied to the system, and 


that their rebellion against Moscow 
means only that they want more el- 
bow room for their national bureauc- 
racy. Djilas may have discounted too 
much the power of national passion 
of the people which may be loosed by 
these bureaucratic struggles. 

The more important aspect of the 
suppression of the Warsaw student 
rebellion was the advice which the 


WYSZYNSKI: 'A GOOD POLITICIAN’ 


October 21, 1957 





Roman Catholic Primate, Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, gave the students. 
He told them not to be too rebellious, 
lest they threaten the existence of 
their nation. That meant that he 
accepted the Gomulka Government’s 
thesis that the freedom of Poland 
must be rationed lest Russian power 
do to Poland what it had done to 
Hungary. 

The Cardinal’s advice underscored 
the significance of the curious alli- 
ance which had developed between 
the church and the Communist state, 
between the Cardinal and the Com- 
missar in Poland. Before we know 
it, church and state wil! be as depend- 
ent on each other as they are in 
Spain, though in the one case the cul- 
tural and social structure is _thor- 
oughly medieval, and in the other 
case diametrically opposed creeds 
and institutions have been maneu- 
vered into a position of mutual sup- 
port. The church needs the state, 
for national Communism has under- 
taken to give the church the subsidies 
to which it has been historically ac- 


customed and feels itself entitled. 
From a position of suppression, the 
church has emerged as a virtual part- 
ner of the state. 

The cynics will merely declare that 
the partnership of two forms of au- 
thoritarianism is natural enough, but 
I wouldn’t agree, and prefer to make 
the more circumspect judgment that 
if politics is the art of the possible, 
the Polish Cardinal has proved him- 
self, if not a statesman, at least a 
good politician. One must assume 
that neither the Cardinal nor the peo- 
ple know what freedom means in the 
Western tradition. But the student 
rebellion proves that there is a natu- 
ral desire for freedom among all men, 
and it does not have to be nourished 
by our tradition. 

On the other hand, the state needs 





GOMULKA: ‘TIED TO THE SYSTEM’ 





the church as much as the church 
needs the state. To appreciate that 
fact it is necessary to study the long, 
tragic and glorious history of Poland 
and know how intimately Catholicism 
and Polish nationalism have been re- 
lated through the ages. Being in the 
Russian orbit is no new experience 
for Poland. For centuries the Roman 
faith was a resource for the nation in 
its conflict with the Tsars, whose rule 
was sanctified by Russian orthodoxy. 
If the Gomulka Government is to 
harness all the resources of the nation 
against the Russian master, it needs 
the church which guides and molds 


the sensibilities of the Polish peasant. 
It must not be forgotten that ortho- 
dox Stalinists would still like to un- 
horse Gomulka, and that the Catholic 
support is very necessary as a bul- 
wark of his power. 

This curious partnership gives us 
at least one clue to the difference in 
the fate of the two satellites, Poland 
and Hungary. Some of the difference 
may be ascribed to strategic consid- 
erations. Hungary is, with Yugo- 
slavia, on the road to the Middle 
East, and the Russians are determined 
to hold that road even at the price 
of losing all the fellow-travelers in 
the world. Poland, on the other hand. 


UPRISING IN BUDAPEST: WERE NAGY AND MINDSZENTY ROMANTICS? 


has Germany at its back and she is 
quite conscious of the fact that the 
slice of Germany which Stalin 
shrewdly allotted to her can be held 
only in partnership with Russia. 

But part of the difference is ex- 
plained by history rather than strat- 
egy. In Poland, Catholicism and na- 
tionalism are intimately interwoven. 
Joseph Alsop recently gave a vivid 
account of the religious rite presided 
over by the Cardinal, in which the 
Virgin Mary was claimed as the pro- 
tectress of the nation in good medie- 
val fashion. In Hungary, on the other 
hand, Catholicism is the religion of 





the feudal aristocracy, and Protes- 
tantism and secular liberalism are 
historically related to the national 
spirit. Catholicism cannot be the 
ethos of the nation, for the nation is 
religiously and culturally pluralis- 
tic. 

Therefore, when the national Com- 
munist leader Imre Nagy had his 
brief hour of authority, he renounced 
the Warsaw Pact and appealed to the 
United Nations. It was probably as 
unwise a step as it was heroic. It 
suggested the possibility of a com- 
plete break with Moscow and the 
Russians reacted with the ruthless- 
ness which is now a part of history. 





Undoubtedly, some of the difference | A 
between the two countries must be 
attributed to the difference in the | 
chief dramatis personae. Nagy and 
Cardinal Mindszenty were both more 
romantic than were Gomulka and 
Wyszynski. Their freedom was | 
snuffed out. The Polish Cardinal and 
Commissar played the game closer to | 
the vest. They are still ruling after 
a fashion. Whether this partial free. 
dom is worth having, whether it can } 
be extended without running the risk 
of having it snuffed out, are questions k 
oce; 


; 


~— 


which cannot be answered imme. 
diately. j 

No doubt most of us would prefer | °°¥ 
the more dramatic heroism of af sid 
Djilas, who, having been a hero of | arck 
the Communist movement, is now! ig 
ready to pay the price of liberty or | love 
life to express his honest conviction; SW 
that Communism is a new, and yet\ clait 
very old, form of class exploitation,’ for 
But Djilas was a Communist who} Past 
entered the movement with idealistic | Fro 
illusions and knows more about the| bat 
mechanics of justice than does the 4 Pl 
Polish Cardinal. These comparisons| If 
are, in any case, irrelevant. They | ferer 
must not distract us from appreciat- ) “ult 
ing one of the strange dramas of his- | the « 
tory in which nationalism, ostensibly | has ; 
abhorred by two antipodal forms of | Fatis 
internationalism, has become the mind 
meeting ground for their curious Pers 
partnership. gion 

These curious emergences, these| °; | 
improbable concatenations of forces | in B 
in history make the actual course of | the « 
events so much more interesting than | °*4™ 
any or all of our philosophies of his | large 
tory; and they should discourage any ) ® Pa 
precipitate judgments and prophecies Bu 
about an inevitable future. But cer-| Count 
tainly one of the possibilities in Po that 
land is that Poland will settle down\ ©ven 
to a condition of semi-freedom unde Cuje 
the tutelage of a totalitarian political } the 1; 
system and an authoritarian religion * th 
The other possibility is that the youth | speak 
of Poland will refuse to heed Go| labor: 
mulka and/or the Cardinal, and tht! = Th 
someone some time will start a firt | “Teate 
with the cry: “Give me liberty % ng t 
give me death.” oe 
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OMBAY is a wonderful surprise. 
A spit of land edging into the 
, ocean, it is bright and clean (the 
prefer | cows are segregated in pastures out- 
of af side the city), with pleasant if not 
_ i architecturally distinguished _ build- 
. now! ings, waving palm trees, and a long, 
rty or lovely marine drive, formed by a 
iction, SWeeping curve of beach and re- 
id yet| claimed from the ocean, on which 
ation, | front long rows of cream-colored and 
 who| pastel-shade apartment _ buildings. 
alistic | From the hanging gardens of Mala- 
ut the | bar hills, the city looks like Nice or 
a the | a pleasant Italian Riviera city. 
isons, _[f one seeks to account for the dif- 
They ‘ference between Bombay and Cal- 
cata, one finds it in the character of 
the city’s dominant classes. Bombay 
has a large commercial class of Guje- 
ratis and a small but extremely civic- 
minded group of Parsis (originally 
Persians, and Zoroastrians by reli- 
gion) who, as the traditional outsid- 
these | 8, have sought to secure their place 
forces| in Bombay by giving generously to 
rse of | the city. (The large Tata clan, for 
g than example, whose enterprises are the 
of his- largest and most progressive in India, 
ge any ) 8 Parsi.) 
hecies} But the division of class has a 
counterpart in linguistic divisions 


reciat: 
of his- 
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ut cer- 
in Po-| that theaten to tear Bombay, and 
down | even all India, apart. For, while the 


unde Gujeratis run the town economically, 
olitical 2 the largest single group of persons 
Jigion. | the Maharashtrians (the Marathi- 
, youth speaking people), who make up the 
.4 Go| laboring population. 

id that, Throughout India, states have been 
a fire created on a linguistic basis, follow- 
rty of } ing the sensible rule that political 
units should be composed of like- 
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BOMBAY TEST 


By Daniel Bell 


(Last of a series) 


speaking people. If linguistic pas- 
sions seem strange, one need only 
recall the fierceness with which Mace- 
donians, Montenegrins, Ruthenians 
and other tiny ethnic groups have 
fought for self-determination. Lingu- 
istic identification, tenuous as it is, is 
the basic source of group and cultural 
identity in India. 

Hitherto, English has been the com- 
mon tongue for India, as it has been 
for the intellectuals of all Southeast 
Asia. Now Nehru has proclaimed that 
Hindi will be the national tongue. 
But there are, for example, 30 mil- 
lion Marathi-speaking people in Maha- 
rashtra and nearby areas, and their 
intellectuals are concerned to save 
the language. I attended a discussion 
by some 30 Marathi writers on this 
problem, and the questions of relat- 
ing individual and group identity in 
a multi-lingual state were as complex 
as the relations of the various Slavic 
and other groups in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. India has 400 million 
people and seven major tongues—as 
well as over 30 local dialects. 

Bombay has become a test case of 
linguistic policy. The Marathis, who 
make up 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion—the remainder is divided into 
Gujerati, Parsi (who speak Gujerat) , 
Punjabi and other smaller groups— 
have been largely excluded from mu- 
nicipal and even university posts. 
They have demanded that Bombay 
become a Marathi city. Nehru, how- 
ever, decided that Bombay should be 
a bi-lingual state, which inflamed the 
Marathis and set off riots throughout 
the city. 

The Congress party endorsed Neh- 


ru’s stand. The other parties did not, 
and a strange electoral alliance was 
produced in which the Socialists, 
the Communists, the right-wing Jan 
Singh and the religious parties united 
in a coalition called the Samiti and 
proceeded, to the surprise of all com- 
mentators, to make spectacular ad- 
vances in the recent state elections. 

The future of the Congress party is 
itself in doubt. Congress is the only 
strong national party in India (the 
others are religious, tribal and lin- 
guistic), with about 65 per cent of 
the seats in the all-India Parliament. 
It rules twelve of the country’s thir- 
teen states; the other, Kerala, a new 
linguistic state in southern India, is 
now governed by the Communists. 
But Congress itself is an uneasy coa- 
lition of landlords, corrupt political 
machines, businessmen, peasants and 
technocrats, committed to a socialist 
program only because of the dominat- 
ing personality of Nehru. If Nehru 
were to die tomorrow, it is possible 
that Congress would fall apart. It has, 
as Nehru has admitted, lost almost 
all the major cities of India, and re- 
mains in power because of its strength 
in the peasant areas. The Congress 
political machines, as in Bihar where 
a famine threatens, are split badly. 
In many states, corruption and nepo- 
tism are rife. In Calcutta, the Ben- 
gali middle classes voted Communist 
in protest against Congress spolia- 
tion. If Nehru functions actively for 
another decade—he is 65 now—he 
might be able to remold the Congress 
party, but at the price, perhaps, of 
effectively eliminating criticism in 
India. 

Criticism is a precious thing in 
India today. Once Nehru has spoken, 
few newspapers will dare cross him; 
most fawn upon him. (Some because 
they devoutly believe in him; others 
because their businessmen owners 
fear loss of import licenses or other 
retaliation from the Congress politi- 
cal machine.) When Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the respected Indian Social- 
ist, issued a statement denouncing 
Krishna Menon while Menon was 
contesting a Parliamentary seat in 


Bombay, none of the Bombay news- 
papers printed his attack. Individuals 
seeking to attend foreign conferences 
whose purposes are not approved of 
by the Ministry of External Affairs 
find it difficult to obtain exit visas. 
An erratic postal censorship still op- 
erates, a hangover of wartime powers 
that have not been abrogated. And 
officials with dissenting opinions find 
it difficult to get them published: Be- 
cause Nehru recently approved Chi- 
na’s collectivization program as a 
model for Indian agriculture, two 
members of the Planning Commis- 
sion’s delegation to China, leaders of 
India’s cooperative movement, found 
themselves under tremendous pres- 
sure against releasing their dissent. 
(The two remarked: “We are sur- 
prised and not a little amused to find 
that our colleagues have seen far 
more ‘voluntariness’ in the formation 
of the cooperatives than the Chinese 
themselves.” ) 

But Nehru’s critics are unsure as 
to the best course. A. D. Gorwala, one 
of the most respected independent 
commentators in India, believes that 
the prime necessity for democracy is 
the creation of a responsible and 
critical opposition. But, as he quips, 
the Praja Socialist party, the only 
one which could do this, is inspired 
by a leader (Narayan) who doesn’t 
believe in political parties and head- 
ed by a leader (Asoka Mehta) who 
believes that, because of the sacrifices 
and compulsions necessary in build- 
ing up a backward society, political 
opposition should be minimal. 

Minoo R. Masani, the spokesman 
for a mixed economy, argues that 
Nehru’s neutralism and the growing 
Communist party offer the greatest 
threats to Indian democracy. The 
Communists, he points out, are the 
ones who will gain most by the lin- 
guistic agitation. The logic of his 
position would be to undercut them 
and make Bombay a Marathi state. 
But he speaks Gujerat, and his chief 
support is from Parsi and Gujerat 
groups. Masani talks of a new all- 


party movement, uniting sections of 
Congress and the Socialists under the 


leadership of Narayan. The trouble 
with this is Narayan himself. A great 
moral figure, with tremendous per- 
sonal magnetism, he is a_ secular 
sadhu (holy man) who, following the 
path of self-renunciation, lives in the 
villages and believes that individual 
moral transformation through such 
instrumentalities as boodhan (or vol- 
untary land gifts) is the path for 
India. Such charismatic figures find 
their opportunity, usually, when an 
amorphous social movement is striv- 
ing for a goal and needs a moral 
standard; rarely in the complex, in- 
tramural maneuverings for power and 
party position. 

Asoka Mehta, a sad-eyed, soft- 
spoken idealist, who has been in jail 
many times for his convictions (the 
last time jailed by Nehru, when he led 
tenant farmers to take possession of 
land—what was permissible under the 
British, he was told, was impermis- 
sible now that India had become sov- 
ereign), feels that the linguistic 
strains offer the greatest threat to 
India. For years, he was working to 
spread socialist influence among the 
Gujerati, only to find this work com- 
pletely repudiated by the Praja So- 
cialists in Bombay, who are over- 
whelmingly Maharashtrians. From 
Mehta’s point of view, only the Con- 
gress party can unite India, since it 
is the only all-Indian party. All other 
parties are subject to divisive lingu- 
istic, tribal and local pressures—even 
the Socialist party, which is today a 
conglomeration of separate linguistic 
groups. The logic of his position 
leads thus to support of Nehru. 

An outsider finds it difficult to of- 
fer any judgment, especially when 
those to whom he has talked are so 
divided. It is clear—from Ceylon, 
where the Sinhalese and Tamils are 
at each other’s throats; from Burma, 
where national unity is precarious; 
from Indonesia, where Sumatrans 
and Javanese are in conflict; from 
Pakistan, where nationhood hangs 
on the thin thread of an army and 
an alien language (English); and 
from India—that not religious but 
linguistic passions are the strongest 












sources of internal conflict. They lead | 
inexorably to one question. 

Is there an Asia? Not by any cri- 
terion, economic, political, linguistic 
or cultural, which has hitherto de. ? 
fined any large heterogeneous lea ' 
mass. But there is an “Asia” out of | 
a deeper nihilistic need. The coun: | 
tries of Asia, as Toynbee once put | 
it, are the “external proletariat.” 
They arose, bound together out of a 
sense of resentment, in the struggle } 
against their former masters. And 
they have no other cement to keep 
them united. Economic development 
may be the moral equivalent of war; ; tk 
but, like any such moral equivalent, ¢ fe 
it lacks a satisfying passion. } ey 

Asia, left to itself, will find itself, ' 
as it already is, wracked internally by 
all sorts of linguistic, religious, tribal i th 
and national differences; and the only | of 
solution is an external enemy. Ban- | S 
dung is the exemplar and the way. / th 
It was called originally by Sukarno 
to divert Indonesian attention from 
an internal mess of corruption and | by 
discontent—which ultimately could 
not be diverted. And it proclaimed) 4, 
color consciousness as the overriding } M. 
tie to overcome all other differences. 
This color consciousness is the politi- 
cal and economic capital of Asia, and} p, 
it is this color consciousness that will Co 
be the chief investment for political the 
growth. The soil has been prepared. | },, 
It needs just a little more time for 
germination and a prophet who will pol 
reap the wind. & 

And in Bombay there is also, per- | ror 
haps, the vision of a future. The | aa 
Parsis, who in their religion believe / fi, 
that earth, air, fire and water are the ‘ets 
four elements which make up the/ ,,, 
world, can defile none by burying We 
their dead or burning their bodies} 4, 
So they have built a large cement) ; ,, 
tower, open at the top, with an empl) (ton, 
core in the center. The dead are laid ) g,,, 
on the roof, where the vultures and) gic 
kites pick their flesh clean and the} oa 
hot, bleaching sun turns the bone? no, 
brittle and into dust, whereupon they | a 
are swept by the wind into the wd Wi. 
of the tower. It is called the Tower of t 
of Silence. whic 
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The conference on Atlantic community 





Inquiry at Bruges 


to LETTERS from friends sped me 
on my way to Bruges. One hoped 
that I would enjoy “the NATO con- 
ference”; the other gently mocked 
“this gathering of Atlantic Union 
folk.” Actually, the Conference on 
North Atlantic Community was nei- 
ther a NATO nor an Atlantic Union 
affair, although both Paul-Henri 
Spaak and Clarence Streit were 
there. 

The meeting was mainly one of 
scholars. It was privately arranged 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
and the College of Europe in Bruges. 
And it was financed by the Ford and 
Mellon Foundations and Signor Oli- 
vetti, the enlightened Italian indus- 
trialist. Its purpose, as expressed by 
Rector Hendrik Brugmans of the 
College of Europe, was to inquire “if 
there is behind us a common spiritual 
heritage and in front of us something 
more than a status quo of power 
politics to defend.” 

The keynote of the conference was 
set by Hans Kohn, one of its origi- 
nators, when he insisted that the 
frontiers of the Atlantic Community 
were not geographic but in the minds 
and hearts of men. The frontier of 
Western civilization had stood on 
the English Channel in 1940; today, 
it was on the Polish-Russian border; 
tomorrow, it might be in Russia. 
Ours had always been an open so- 
ciety and must remain so. We might 
call it “Western” civilization, but did 
not the present structure of India 








WiLLson Woonstne is foreign editor 
of the Canadian Commentator, from 
which this article has been adapted. 
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and Ghana rank among its greatest 
triumphs? 

The further stipulation that Dr. 
Kohn laid down—that non-conform- 
ity must be treasured as one of the 
strengths of our society, and only of 
our society—was scarcely required by 
this audience. A large part of it 
reveled in non-conformity. A French- 
man, Professor Danielou of the Sor- 
bonne, insisted eloquently that there 
should be no attempt to constitute a 
common Western credo or ideology 
as an answer to Soviet ideology. And 
a British historian, Geoffrey Bar- 
raclough, came to the conference to 
argue that there was no such thing 
as an Atlantic Community and that 
to attempt to create one would merely 
freeze a temporary military situation. 

A Swiss historian quickly refuted 
this view by declaring that “a great 
alliance, for the life or death of our 
Western civilization, cannot be con- 
sidered as a purely technical affair,” 
nor can a crisis which has required 
American support for Europe against 
two great onslaughts since 1940 be 
called temporary. There was, how- 
ever, little talk of military matters 
at this conference. 

The presence of a number of dis- 
tinguished Swiss participants was sig- 
nificant of the broader appeal which 
the Atlantic Community makes, as 
compared to NATO. There was also 
a Finnish delegate, the former Rector 
of the University of Helsinki, an Ice- 
lander, a Hungarian and, altogether, 
people of 19 nationalities. They in- 
cluded historians. social scientists, 
economists, university presidents and 
journalists; royalists and _republi- 
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SPAAK: A FOUNDING CONVENTION 


cans; conservatives, liberals and so- 
cialists. Three of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the European unity 
movement conducted the plenary ses- 
sions: Robert Schuman, Paul van 
Zeeland and Paul-Henri Spaak. 

The talks lasted an entire week, 
which gave time for extended discus- 
sion at the round tables. These small 
groups of 12 to 14 hammered away, 
day after day, at the topic they had 
chosen, whether it was spiritual 
values, education, economics and 
technological advance, tensions be- 
tween Europe and America, the totali- 
tarian challenge, relations between 
the Atlantic Community and the un- 
derdeveloped countries, or the new 
political forms required for a new 
era. 

The spirit of the conference was 
best exemplified, I thought, by the 


round table on religion and spiritual 


values. This group met in a building 
with no facilities for simultaneous 
translation. The talk swung back and 
forth from French to English among 
participants of eight or ten nation- 
alities. It was the liveliest of all the 
groups and produced an excellent set 
of agreed spiritual values for the At- 
lantic Community. 

One topic that was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the round table on tensions 
was anti-Americanism. An Icelandic 
editor described the impact which the 
stationing of American troops had 
had on a quiet, long-isolated com- 
munity. The Icelanders didn’t feel 
that the Americans wanted anything 
from them. Most of them appreciated 
that, on the contrary, the Americans 
were there against their will, to de- 
fend a common ideal. Anti-Ameri- 
canism, this speaker believed, would 
not have been a decisive factor in 
last year’s election had it not been 
exploited for political purposes. 

A Swiss editor interjected that the 
Americans were more popular in 
Switzerland than in any other Euro- 
pean country because they had no 
troops stationed there. But an Italian 
rejoined that American troops were 
popular in Italy because of the many 
Italo-Americans among them and that 
American Negro troops were espe- 
cially popular in southern Italy. Anti- 
Americanism, this professor and 
European federalist held, was spread 
by European intellectuals and was 
rooted in feelings of guilt over their 
own failure to resolve the problems 
of Europe. 

The Belgian historian Leo Moulin, 
who submitted a “psychoanalysis” of 
anti-Americanism to the conference, 
made the illuminating observation 
that French intellectuals were still 
fighting the American industrial so- 
ciety caricatured by Charlie Chaplin 
in the movie Modern Times. He found 
“an amalgam of complexes” in the 
attitude of Europeans toward Ameri- 
ca, including the complex of the seedy 
aristocrat, poor but proud; the com- 
plex of the pensioner; the complex 
of the ungrateful beggar; and the 
complex of the country cousin. 


To these he added the resentment 
of poor nations toward a rich one 
and of “old” people toward youthful, 
pushing people; the differences in 
outlook between pessimistic and opti- 
mistic people; and differences in 
ideology. Leftist European intellec- 
tuals, he said, resent every success 
achieved by “bourgeois,” capitalist 
America as a contradiction of their 
beliefs, although this ought, instead, 
to call for a revision of their beliefs. 

A number of participants noted a 
tendency to judge America by its 
worst and Europe by its best—as 
though Europeans read Dante and 
Shakespeare while going to work in 
the streetcar and Americans read the 
comics. Others pointed to the in- 
stinctive opposition of many Euro- 
pean intellectuals to the rapid cul- 
tural changes brought on by the in- 
dustrial age, for which they readily 
blame America. 

These people often take refuge in 
a romantic view of peasant life, 
handicrafts and traditional costumes, 
as opposed to industrial life and mass- 
produced goods. But how many of 
them, one speaker asked, would re- 
ject factory-made shoes? Indeed, 
how many people had shoes before 
they were made in factories? The 
peasants themselves apparently do 
not accept this romantic view, for 
they have been voting against the 
hardships of peasant life and in favor 
of shorter working hours in a fac- 
tory by drifting steadily to the towns. 

It was not how one_ worked, 
whether with or without the aid of 
machines, but what one did with one’s 
leisure that determined if a culture 
is maintained, one European speaker 
contended. A well-known New York 
Times correspondent added that the 
use of leisure for cultural ends is 
changing U.S. society. More good 
music is heard in America today 
than ever before, and machines are 
making this possible. 

At meetings like this one, where 
keen minds stimulate and cross-ferti- 
lize each other and the usual number 
of participants are prepared to ride 
their hobby-horses off in any direc- 
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tion, it is always difficult to keep 
the discussion on a_ reasonably! %™ 
straight course. However, as one} ¥® 
French delegate said. “ours is a civil. Am 
zation of dialogue.” The discussions 

at Bruges were as characteristic of } ™ 





that civilization as the agit-prop hand. | © 
book and “spontaneous assemblies”) ™! 
are of Communist society. oft 
The great problem is how to rej ™ 
main liberal, critical and _ tolerant, | felt 
and yet unite on positive action. It is} ™ 
fine to “nail the flag of diversity to} )%Y 

the mast,” as one British historian 
put it, and stress the supreme impor | "# 
eco’ 


tance of preserving European par | 
ticularities in an Atlantic Community. | “ 
But a German warned that these par. "8 
ticularities, which had been the glory | tha 
of Europe, now threatened to be its! the 
downfall, as was the case with the “" 
Greek city-states. clos 
Other kinds of resistance were, °U 
noted to that wider political wel 
which many present felt the times re 
quired. A Dane said that many of| 
his people would prefer a Scandi-} 
navian union, which “did not require 
simultaneous translation” but would | 
solve none of their political or eco 
nomic problems. A Socialist admitel | 
that many European Socialists op- 
pose an Atlantic Community because 
they fear they would be swamped 
in it and would “lose their social 
gains.” 

It is manifestly impossible here to 
do more than indicate the scope and 
spirit of the discussions at Bruges. 
The chief recommendation of the 
conference was the establishment of 
an Atlantic Institute “to promote and 
develop a sense of community among 
the Atlantic peoples and all others 
who share their basic ideals.” 

The recommendations of the vari 
ous conference sections give some it- Inst 
dication of the tasks with which suck } be | 
an Institute would be charged. Thes ) In. 
call for revision of history textbooks) ‘™ 
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preparation of an Atlantic atlas, and sug 
a comprehensive study of tensions | T 
within the Community. They ask for = 
exchange of secondary-school stl how 
dents as well as teachers, agreemetl by 
among member countries on equivé 7 
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lent university qualifications, and 





oe ' creation of a “European BA” which 
as one| Would be recognized and accepted in 
a Civili. America. 
ussion (| 4 study of how the press and other 
tis ot ) mass communications could be used 
» hand. | '° reduce tensions within the Com- 
mblies? | munity (instead of raising them, as 
often happens now) was_ recom- 
on re | mended. The best approach, it was 
slerant, | felt, was to arrange Atlantic Com- 
n. 1 munity tours by publishers, editors, 
sity journalists and commentators. 
st on In the economic field, it was held 
impor that the promotion of an Atlantic 
n_ par | economic community should go for- 
munity, ward simultaneously with the build- 
se pat ing of the European Community and 
e glory that the latter would contribute to 
be its, the former. Members of the Atlantic 
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Community should also maintain 
| close contact with the underdeveloped 
_ countries. 

Finally, in the matter of political 
organization, it was recommended 
that the work of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference be supported 
and regularized, the status of rep- 
| resentatives on the NATO Council 

be made more political and less am- 
bassadorial than at present, and the 
| ication work of NATO be sub- 
stantially expanded. 

The Atlantic Institute proposed by 
the Bruges Conference is to be an 
independent body, supported by in- 
dividuals, foundations and govern- 
ments, with two centers of activity, 
on either side of the Atlantic. It 
would conduct research into the prob- 
lems of the Atlantic Community, hold 
seminars and conferences, and ar- 
range visits and exchanges. It would 
provide material to educational in- 
stitutions and seek to inform public 
opinion. The likely center of Atlantic 
Institute activities in Europe would 
} be the Council of Europe in Bruges. 
In America, Princeton and the Uni- 
_Versity of Pennsylvania have been 
suggested. 

The conference at Bruges was in 
reality the first session of the At- 
} lantic Institute. It may in time be 
| Seed as the founding convention 
of the Atlantic Community. 
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Premier holds voting seven months early 


to beat off united opposition bloc 


SUDDEN ELECTION 


IN TURKEY 


URKEY’s Democratic administra- 
tion has made a sudden decision 


to hold elections on October 27, 


seven months earlier than they would 
normally take place. The official rea- 


son was the Government’s desire for 


a new mandate from the people. But 
observers, pointing to the united- 
front agreement recently concluded 
by the three main opposition parties, 
believe that Premier Adnan Menderes 
is trying to give his opponents as 
little time as possible to present their 
case to the public. 

The Democratic party was estab- 
lished in 1945 by several former 
leaders of the Republican People’s 
(Republican) party, including Presi- 
dent Celal Bayar. It came to power 
in 1950, after winning the country’s 
first genuinely free elections, and was 
re-elected in 1954 by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The new Opposition consists of the 
following: the Republican People’s 
party of the late Kemal Ataturk and 
former President Ismet Inonu, which 
ruled Turkey for 27 years; the Free- 
dom party, formed late in 1955 when 
19 MPs resigned from the Demo- 
cratic party in protest against its 
policies; the Nationalist party, which 
is popular in rural areas. 

Of the 523 seats in the present 
National Assembly, the Democrats 
hold 441, the Republicans 31, the 
Freedom party 34 (thanks to further 
Democratic resignations), the Na- 
tionalists 4, and the Independents 13. 
(A Peasants’ party also exists, but 
it is poorly organized and has no 
Parliamentary representation.) The 


By Gabriel Gersh 


new National Assembly will have 610 
seats. 

The election campaign is focused 
almost entirely on domestic issues. In 
foreign policy, the various parties are 
all pro-Western, pro-American and 
anti-Communist, though the Republi- 
cans are less enthusiastic about Tur- 
key’s membership in the Baghdad 
Pact and about accepting any further 
military commitments. On the ques- 
tion of Cyprus, all the parties favor 
partitioning the island into autono- 
mous Greek and Turkish areas, 
though the opposition groups accuse 
the Government of failing to take 
energetic action in the UN and in 
London. 

The real issues in the campaign 
are social and economic. The Op- 
position charges the Democrats with 
bringing Turkey to the verge of 
bankruptcy. The Government’s long- 
term development program, which 
was poorly planned, has caused in- 
flation, a large trade and payments 
deficit, and unofficial devaluation. 
The cost of living has never been 
so high, and many commodities are 
in short supply; coffee, in fact, dis- 
appears from the market completely 
from time to time. 

The Democrats reply that their 
bold economic policy is needed in an 
underdeveloped country like Turkey. 
They point out that dozens of fac- 
tories and dams, thousands of miles 
of roads, and thousands of new 
homes have been built. For the first 
time, the benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion have begun to reach remote 
towns and villages. Agricultural and 











MENDERES: PEASANTS SEEM HAPPY 


industrial production are up, and the 

peasants are enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living. The Government de- 
scribes current difficulties as normal 
growing pains; today’s austerity, it 
contends, will bring prosperity to- 
morrow. 

The question of democratic lib- 
erties is heatedly discussed in the 
campaign. Until 1945, Turkey was 
under the one-party rule of the Re- 
publican party. The sanctioning of an 
opposition party led to the over- 
whelming Democratic victory of 
1950, and for five years the country 
saw Western-style democracy in ac- 
tion. As his economic ventures came 
under increasing fire, however, Men- 
deres became more and more in- 
tolerant of Parliament 
passed legislation curbing freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. The in- 
dependence of the universities and 
courts was virtually abolished, with 
professors and judges dismissed for 
their political convictions. Strikes 
were forbidden. Journalists and po- 
litical leaders were jailed for vio- 
lating the new laws. 

The Democrats defend these meas- 
ures on the ground that Opposition 
criticism hinders the country’s eco- 
nomic development. Actually, how- 
ever, the whole controversy over civil 
liberties holds little interest for the 
class which will determine the out- 


criticism. 


come of the elections, i.e., the peas- 





ants. The latter are generally satis- 
fied with the present administration, 
which has provided them with land, 
credit, dams, equipment and elec- 
tricity. The Democrats’ pro-religious 
policy has further strengthened this 
allegiance. In general, surveys show 
that the peasants will vote for the 
Government, while most of the in- 
tellectuals, merchants, workers and 
other city dwellers support the Op- 
position. Since the peasants consti- 
tute 80 per cent of the population, a 
Government victory seems assured. 
The Opposition’s chief hope is that 
its united front will win enough seats 
in Parliament to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on Goverment authori- 
tarianism. This largely depends on 
whether the forthcoming election is 
genuinely democratic. Moreover, the 
present Turkish election law makes 
no provision for proportional repre- 
sentation; in the 1954 election, as a 
result, the Republicans won 40 per 
cent of the votes but were poorly 


campaign propaganda over the state. 











owned radio. This does not affect the 
Democrats, since they are always} 
free to broadcast speeches by Presi. 
dent Bayar or Premier Menderes as 
part of their news coverage. The in. 
dependent press is opposed to the 
present administration, but it has few 
readers in the rural areas, where ra 
dio listening is widespread. 

The Opposition also suffers from 
the fact that some of its members are 
in prison. Osman Bolukbasi, leader 
of the Nationalist party, was ar 4 
rested last June for allegedly insult. 
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ing Parliament, and is still being held} "™ 
for trial. The secretary-general of the me | 
Republican party, Kasim Gulek, is - 
also expected to be arrested as soon take 
as the High Court of Appeals ap-| sie 
proves the 16-month sentence im-| Sch 
posed on him for violating the law) '™ 
restricting free speech and meres = 


The Democrats have moved to 
clinch their victory by granting per-| 
NEP | pag 
mission to the peasants to pay their} : B 
accumulated debts to the state-owned} *, 


ers. 
























represented in the National Assem- banks over a period of ten years. At brig 
bly. This time, the Opposition hopes __ the same time, Parliament has passed | "™*" 
that its united front will oust the a bill allocating some $40 mili the 
Democrats in a greater number of for roads and other facilities for the } P@™ 
districts; the plan is to present in rural population. of b 
each district the party list with the The Government’s crudely parti- A 
greatest local appeal. The Govern- san policy has recently caused a num- ena 
ment, however, contends that the ber of resignations from the Demo- taki 
united-front device is illegal, and it cratic party, including that of Fust as tl 
has introduced a bill which would  Koprulu, a founder of the party and } * ' 
force voters to choose among the former Foreign Minister. Neverthe Inst 
various parties. less, a Democratic victory in this broa 
Another obstacle faced by the Op- _ week’s election seems a foregone con outfi 
position is the time limitation on clusion. pois 
—— Tam 

ate | 

SING A SONG OF SIBILANTS Scop 

Military Chiefs Seek Anti-Missile—Newspaper headline. ten 

First the missile, then the anti-missile, hing 

And then the anti-anti-missile. This’ll ana 

Be followed by the anti-this. The whistle toge' 

Of missile after missile and the hiss’ll ing | 

Make hairs upon one’s head stand up and bristle then 

As thistle. And so endeth this epistle. = 

— Richard Armour Bi 
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time for me to say something about 
it. During the past year, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists has 
taken over the building which since 
1917 has been the home of the Rand 
' School of Social Science. It has been 

renovated and improved from top to 
| bottom. Even the NEw LEADER offices 
have been rejuvenated. If our read- 
ers have sensed a livelier spirit in our 
pages, this change may account for 
it The editors are working in a 
brighter, more efficient place. Tami- 
| ment-in-the-Poconos, which occupies 
the first floor of the building, has ex- 
panded its offices and done its share 
of brightening and restoring. 

And the Tamiment Institute has 
enlarged its interests and activities by 
taking over what was formerly known 
as the Rand School Library and later 
as the Meyer London Library. The 
Institute started 21 years ago as a 
broad-gauged, imaginative cultural 
outfit and has been expanding ever 
since. It began with programs of mu- 
sic, lectures and art exhibits at Camp 
Tamiment. But soon it began to oper- 
ate projects which are nationwide in 
scope. It gives prizes for essays writ- 
ten by college students. It presents 
annual awards for the best works of 
biography. It proposes now to hold 
an annual seminar “which will bring 
together some of the country’s lead- 
ing scholars and experts and permit 
them to explore in depth questions 
of urgent concern in contemporary 
life.” 

But the change in the old building 
at 7 East 15th Street which touches 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Tamiment Library 
Opens Its Doors 


me most immediately is that which 
involves the library. From now on, it 
is to be known as the Tamiment In- 
stitute Library and is to be operated 
as part of the Tamiment Institute’s 
program. For many years, this li- 
brary has had on its shelves a really 
exceptional and distinguished collec- 
tion of literary and historical mate- 
rials. Anyone who entered the wide 
room which housed its chief treas- 
ures was instantly impressed by the 
dignified Richardsonesque architec- 
ture. If he took time to look about, 
he soon perceived that he was in 
the presence of records that were 
rare ard precious. He soon awoke, 
too, to the fact that these rarities 
were in such hopeless disorder that 
they could be of little use to anyone. 

But now, under this new Tami- 
ment regime, a real librarian has 
been placed in charge of the collec- 
tions. The library has been com- 
pletely cleaned and put in order. Its 
amazingly complex lot of treasures is 
being catalogued and rearranged. On 
October 25, it will be dedicated un- 
der its new name. Notices are being 
sent out to libraries and schools an- 
nouncing that the collections are 
available for study. Even during its 
days of confusion, the library was 
visited by many students of trade- 
unionism, socialism, radical move- 
ments and, in general, the history of 
social progress here and abroad. 
Now it is certain to be utilized by 
many more. 

This Tamiment Institute Library is 
full of the kind of material which 
brings history alive. During the past 
hundred years, laws, customs and 


standards of living have changed. 
Life has been vastly improved. This 
old library at 7 East 15th Street is 
full of the sort of records that explain 
how and why such changes were 
made. There are books, pamphlets 
and leaflets which were printed and 
distributed to promote the 8-hour day 
’way back at the middle of the 19th 
century. There is propaganda mate- 
rial sent out by forward-looking 
trade-union leaders who tried—far 
ahead of their time—to bring the 
various craft unions together in a 
national organization. The formation 
of the Knights of Labor and, later, of 
the American Federation of Labor 
can be followed step by step in all 
sorts of publications and minutes of 
conventions. 

The Eugene V. Debs collection con- 
tains historical records that can be 
found nowhere else. The arguments 
in favor of industrial unionism can 
be traced through the editorials Debs 
wrote and published when he was 
editor of the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine in the 1890s. The great 
struggle to organize the workers in 
the clothing industry and improve 
their condition is recorded in the 
files of the New York Call, the Volks- 
Zeitung and a great many Jewish 
publications. The files of the Call 
have been made permanent by micro- 
filming. There are available, too, the 
official records of the Socialist party 
and of many trade unions. 

One thing that always fascinated 
me when I worked in this library was 
the great number of journalistic trag- 
edies recorded in prematurely com- 
pleted files. Many a weekly paper or 
monthly magazine was started by 
eager, hopeful reformers, only to 
flicker out after a short and troubled 
career. A good many threads of 
American history can be _ traced 
through records left by magazines 
which failed. 

As time goes on, this institution 
will expand and improve. The Tami- 
ment Institute is to be congratulated 
on taking it over, expanding and im- 
proving it, and insuring its perma- 
nence. 
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Noted Spanish historian clarifies a point in political semantics 


| 
LEFT, RIGHT AND RUSSIA|* 


LONDON 
N” so long ago, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting my old acquaint- 
ance, Walter Lippmann, in a Wash- 
ington home. After lunch, when the 
men gathered in the host’s smoking 
room to talk politics, I sat by Lipp- 
mann on a sofa and said to him: 
“Please note that I sit at your left.” 
He smiled and retorted: “I always 
thought you were on my right.” 

The dialogue touched upon a ques- 
tion worth elucidating. I consider 
this distinguished, indeed leading 
commentator on world affairs if not 
a downright reactionary, then at least 
backward-looking; and I daresay he 
thinks the same of me. The misunder- 
standing may well be due to a radical 
difference in approach to the values 





By Salvador de Madariaga 


underlying our respective opinions. 

Though it was I who began by 
employing the terms “left” and 
“right,” I deplore the habit of ori- 
enting political attitudes in such a 
childish, inaccurate way. If we accept 
it, however, an objective definition is 
required—something more responsi- 
ble than the arrangement of seats 
around a semi-circle in the French 
Parliament. The traditional criterion 
is the greater or lesser disposition to 
preserve or alter existing laws and 
institutions. Hence, conservatives are 
to the right and liberals are to their 
left, but to the right of the Socialists, 
who in turn are supposedly to the 
right of the Communists. 

The assumption in all this is that 
the Left is more advanced than the 


BULGANIN, EDEN AND KHRUSHCHEYV IN 1956: WHY CONFERENCES? 
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Right, i.e., ahead of the Right on the ae 
road along which mankind is going 





and should go. But it is a big assump. || *™ 
tion to say that mankind is going the | ™™ 
way it should go. And nowhere is the and 
fallacy better exposed than when the ) tude 
Communists are meekly accepted by side 
everybody as constituting the extreme | 
Left, i.e., the most advanced on the | °"Y 
road; for it is plain that, if mankind " 
goes that way, it is going to its doom. | “™ 

Under the influence of French } also 
Jacobins, for whom the political wa)" 
tershed is acceptance or rejection of | tn 
the French Revolution, leftists and | ren 
particularly left intellectuals feel un- | the 
easy if they are disowned or criticized lead 
by anyone to their left. Pas d’ennemi with 
a gauche is thus the first command- ade 
ment of many intellectuals all over He 
the world. This has two consequences ’ ' 
which are fateful for the present pre- ‘ 
carious balance of moral forces: One ; . 
is the strength of Communism in wil 
France and Italy, two intellectual et 





countries; and the reluctance of non- 


Communist intellectuals in those The 


countries to come out openly against 
‘ ete for 
Communism. The other is the vague ; 
" : , . ) Sovi 
feeling that, if a man is readier to bi 


compromise and to talk with “the } 
Russians” than another man, he is fell 
further to the left. 
That, no doubt, is what Walter 
Lippmann meant when he said he had Th 
eee a 
always thought I was on his right / . 


: ; ism, 

For Lippmann is always ready to) | 
73 : es f vane 
talk to the Russians” in the hope o! | wel 
patching up some compromise or, # ‘lin 


any rate, keeping the present precati 
: , B 
ous state of affairs more or less stable. the 
And I am not. tain 
What, then, do I mean when I s3) } 
I am on his left? By this (again, mo# 
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inaccurate) label I mean that I hold 
the more progressive and enlightened 
attitude of the two, the more ad- 
vanced on the road which mankind 
should take in her own best interest. 
There is no proof that what the work- 
ing class or any other class wants is 
necessarily what mankind’s best in- 
terests require. Indeed, the very re- 
verse may at times be the case. An 
objective general line should be de- 
fined. The direction in which we 
should endeavor to lead mankind is 
one in which the element of free, rea- 
sonable discussion prevails more and 
more over the element of compulsion 
and ruthless force. The political atti- 
tude which favors this must be con- 
sidered more progressive (or, in the 
usual jargon, more to the left) than 
any other. 

Moreover, a policy, in order to be 
considered more advanced, should 


\ also be more enlightened, i.e., more 
rench / 


in accord with what the facts require. 


the policy currently followed by the 
leaders of the West (by and large, 
with Lippmann’s approval) is neither 
adequate nor in the best interests of 
mankind, i.e., neither realistic nor 
idealistic. 

It is not realistic because it clings 
to the view that the East-West strug- 
gle is one of mere power between the 
great nations of the world and that 
therefore a compromise can be 
patched up. The facts are different. 
The Soviet Union seeks power not 
for its own sake but in order to 
Sovietize the world; hence, it will 
never accept a compromise. Those of 
us who said so every time the West 


Europe and its surrender for good 
and all to the Soviet Union. We con- 
demn as reactionary the policy that 
let down the working classes of Hun- 
gary and of East Germany when they 
rose against their Communist oppres- 
sors, and we see only as scabs (how- 
ever much they may call themselves 
Socialists) those who advocate talks 
with “Russia,” i.e., with the Soviet 


Communist party, in order to freeze 
the present division of Europe be- 
tween free men and slaves. We look 
with shame on a West that would not 
send arms to Hungary during her 
four days of freedom “for fear of 
unleashing a world war,” yet feels 
no such fear in sending arms to Jor- 
dan, where not human freedom but 
oil wells are at stake. 
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Replying to Max Eastman’s criticisms, 
a noted disciple of pragmatism calls 


it ‘the theory of sound intelligence’ 


MARX, 


DEWEY 


AND 


LINCOLN 


By Sidney Hook 





ORE THAN a quarter of a century ago, Max Eastman 
Ti ccudintuns reviewed one of my books on Marx 
under the title, “What Karl Marx Would Have Said If He 
Had Been a Student of John Dewey’s.” This was a pal- 
pable hit. I had been a student of John Dewey, but I had 
also read Marx carefully before studying with Dewey, 
When I subsequently returned to my earlier interest and 
traced Marx’s intellectual development, particularly in 
relation to Feuerbach, I was 
struck by certain pragmatic ele- 
ments in his thought. The inter- 
pretation I presenied seemed to 
me the only plausible one which 
made sense of the apparent 
conflicts in his doctrine and 
especially of the role assigned 
to human activity and human 
ideals, as expressed in class 
struggles, in changing society. 

Max Eastman objected stren- 
uously to this conception. 
Where I interpreted Marx’s de- 
termining laws as necessary or limiting conditions which 
socialists must take note of if they were to act intelli- 
gently in achieving socialist goals, he interpreted Marx 





HOOK 


as reading his wishes into the determining forces of his- | 


tory. Eastman considered Marxism a secular substitute 
for religion—a sort of progressive Sunday school doc- 
trine with cosmic sanction behind it. He was particularly 
outraged by my attempt to present Marx as an embryonic 
pragmatic or experimental thinker. He thought it absurd 
even to imply that Marx had anticipated Dewey’s theory 
of meaning or truth. He did not think it absurd, however, 
to insist that Marx had anticipated Freud! And, if I recall 
correctly, our polemic which ran so long that it was called 
by editors on account of darkness—and lightning!— 
began with a piece of mine, criticizing Eastman’s inter- 
pretation of Marx, entitled “Marx and Freud: Oil and 
Water.” 

Dewey was rather amused by our exchange and, un- 
accustomed to the traditions of the socialist movement, 
a little appalled by the savagery of the polemical tone. He 
told me that if my interpretation were correct there was 
undoubtedly an intellectual kinship between Marx and 
himself. As for the correctness of my interpretation today, 
I am prepared to leave that to the judgment of a subse 
quent generation of scholars—scholars working, I hope, 
in a free world after the cold war is over. My Marx is 
not the Marx of the Kremlin and I regard it as unfortu- 
nate that, despite the fact that Marx’s bones are buried 
in London, the West has lost almost by default to the 
Communist vandals the name of one of the great fighters 
for human freedom. At any rate, Eastman was right in 
attacking the system of Marxism-Leninism, which became 
the orthodox theology of the Soviet Union, independently 
of the question of Marx’s relation to it. On that point, 
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there never was any issue between us. (Incidentally, 
Bertrand Russell now seems to believe that pragmatism 
as a theory of knowledge was first promulgated by Marx; 
i cf. his Human Knowledge, p. 422.) 
| Tt is one thing to be charged with reading Dewey into 
) Marx. It is another to imply that I am reading Hook into 
| Dewey, as Max Eastman has done in his guest column in 
' Tue New LEADER of September 23. After all, Dewey was 
_ around for a long time and had plenty of opportunities 
t to repudiate my reading of him or his conception of prag- 

matism. And now to be also charged with reading Dewey 
into Lincoln! It is getting hard to know who’s who! 

Eastman claims that I have actually ignored the “pre- 
cise tenets” of Dewey’s philosophy and presented pragma- 
tim in words which merely summarize the meaning of 
moral integrity and sound intelligence. According to him, 
Dewey’s philosophy, especially his conception of truth, 
| infects the life of mind with a “flavor of wishful think- 
ing.” Dewey and Marx, apparently, have something in 
common after all! 

I shall first state Dewey’s theory of truth, then consider 
Eastman’s criticism of it, and finally the validity of my 














which | reference to Lincoln. In order to escape the charge that I 
atelli- | am palming my own ideas off as Dewey’s, I shall quote 
Marx _ extensively from him in support of my statement. 
f his- As every student of philosophy knows, the term “prag- 
titute | matism” is a family name for a variety of doctrines 
doc: | associated with the names of Peirce, James, Dewey and 
ilarly ) Schiller. Dewey was never fond of the term. He preferred 
yoni¢ }to call his own version “instrumentalism” or “experi- 
bsurd | mentalism.” Although he was devoted to James and owed 
heory {to his Principles of Psychology the inspiration of his 
ever, | theory of ideas as plans of action, he was rather unhappy 
recall | about James’s Pragmatism. James did not write with 
valled } precision, and, although Dewey felt that au fond their 
ig! — ideas were quite similar, he deplored some unhappy for- 
intet- | mulations in James’s statement of the pragmatic theory 
| and | of truth, When James’s Pragmatism was published, Dewey 
reviewed it in the Journal of Philosophy early in 1908 and 
|, un- —_ indicated his difficulties. The title of his review 
ment, } is “What Does Pragmatism Mean by Practical?” (It was 
e. He reprinted in Essays in Experimental Logic in 1916 with 
p was an appendix, “An Added Note As to the Practical.”) 
; and { From the time he first formulated his experimentalist 
oday, | position down almost to the very year he died, Dewey 
ubse- | ceaselessly criticized misconceptions of pragmatism. The 
hope, misconception which he regarded as the most blatant and 
rx 18 } vicious of all was the view that, according to pragmatism, 
fortu an idea is true if it leads to useful or successful conse- 
uried | quences. This misconception takes different forms. But 
o the | all of them are variations of the notion that, if believing 
shters an idea has effects which are good, these effects constitute 
sht m } evidence for the truth of the idea. All of them assume that 
came } by “practice” pragmatism means “useful” rather than 
tently \ “behavioral.” 
point, | This misconception is expressed in Eastman’s concep- 
eadet § October 21, 1957 














DEWEY: PREFERRED ‘INSTRUMENTALISM’ 


tion of pragmatism. That is why he assimilates Dewey’s 
views to James’s notion that, as Eastman puts it, “if it 
works to believe that God exists, then it is true that God 
exists.” That is why he chides his conservative friends, 
who cling fast to Christian mythology because of the 
beneficent effects of believing it as contrasted with the 
effects of disbelief, with being pragmatists despite them- 
selves. ; 

What is wrong with this conception of pragmatism is 
that it confuses “practical” with “useful” or “desirable.” 
Marx’s term “Praxis” is freer of this connotation. By 
“practical,” Dewey means that all knowledge involves 
some directed activity, and that the relevant consequences 
of that activity test the truth or falsity of the ideas enter- 
tained as candidates for truth. For Dewey, all thinking 
about matters of fact is ultimately experimental. No truth 
can ever be certified by logic alone. All experiments are 
literally “practical” in the sense that they involve some 
transformation of the physical environment, even if it is 
no more than some change in the position of the organ- 
ism or the use of our sense organs as in observation. 
Secondly, not any consequence is relevant to the truth or 
falsity of the ideas tested, but only those consequences 
which follow from the meaning of the idea and are rele- 
vant to the problem at hand. If believing in Santa Claus 
makes people happy, the consequences are relevant only 
to the question whether belief in Santa Claus makes 
people happy. It has no relevance to the question whether 
Santa Claus exists. The consequence of the statement 
“Santa Claus exists” is not “People are happy who 
believe in him.” This has no more relevance to the truth 
or falsity of the proposition than “People are unhappy 
who believe in him.” Conversely, if I drink a glass of 
liquid (in an experiment) to test whether it is a poison, 
my death is a relevant consequence which bears on the 
truth of the hypothesis but the consequences are hardly 
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useful or pleasant. And now for some quotations from 
Dewey himself: 

“No misconception of the instrumental logic has been 
more persistent than the belief that it makes knowledge 
merely a means to a practical end, or to the satisfaction 
of practical needs—practical being taken to signify some 
quite definite utilities of a material or bread-and-butter 
type. ... I affirm that the term ‘pragmatic’ means only the 
rule of referring all thinking, all reflective considerations. 
to consequences for final meaning and test. . . . In the 
logical version of pragmatism termed instrumentalism. 
action or practice does indeed play a fundamental role. 
But it concerns not the nature of consequences but the 
nature of knowing. To use a term which is now more fash- 
ionable—instrumentalism means a behavioral theory of 
thinking and knowing. It means that knowing is literally 
something we do; that analysis is ultimately physical and 
active; that meanings in their logical quality are stand- 
points, attitudes, and methods of behaving toward facts. 
and that active experimentalism is essential to verifica- 
tion. . . . If an idea leads to consequences which are good 
in the one respect only of fulfilling the intent of the idea 
(as when one drinks a liquid to test the idea that it is a 
poison), does the badness of the consequences in every 
other respect detract from the verifying force of con- 
sequences?” 

One final quote: “All judgments of fact have reference 
to a determination of courses of action to be tried and to 
the discovery of means for their realization . . . all propo- 
sitions which state discoveries and ascertainments would 
be hypothetical, and their truth would coincide with their 
tested consequences effected by intelligent action. This 
theory may be called pragmatism.” 

What has this to do with subjectivism. impressionism, 
or wishful or useful believing? 

I am not saying here that Dewey’s pragmatic theory of 
ideas and truth is valid. There are many technical diffi- 
culties which it faces, particularly those stemming from 
the semantic theory of truth. All I am saying is that, valid 
or invalid, Dewey’s theory of meaning and truth is 
utterly different from the one Eastman attributes to him. 

Pragmatism was always regarded by Dewey as a sys- 
tematic interpretation of the logic of scientific method. 
All genuine knowledge for Dewey was validated by the 
pattern of scientific thinking, which is not the same as the 
techniques of physics. When Eastman savs that expert 
thinking involves “the suspense of action” and that it is 
“the expansion of that moment of suspense that gives us 
science,” he is leaving guided behavior out of reflective 
thinking, and experiment out of science. What he says is 
true only of the preliminary elaboration of the hypothesis. 
This is part of the process of inquiry. It can never give us 
tested truth. To use a contrast Dewey borrows from 
Peirce, Eastman’s account of thought is closer to the 
“seminary” type of thinking than to the “laboratory” 
habit of thinking. 
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It is quite true that Dewey has always been interested | 
in discovering the scientific rationale of moral judgments, 
He believed that moral judgments are cognitive in char. | 
acter, that therefore some are better grounded than others, 
and that, given the situation, the needs and interests of ) 
the human beings involved, in principle we should be | 
able to reach objective conclusions about what is better | ~ 
or worse. Whatever one may say about his theory of | 
value and judgments of value, far from being an exercise _ 
in wishful thinking it tries to develop a method by which t 
we can discover when our wishes are wise or foolish. 

Pragmatism is really one variation of the logic of the 
argument from Missouri. Only in that sense would | 
accept the characterization of it as an expression of A 
American hard-headed practicality. Eastman writes: “If | polic 
pragmatism were, as so many think, an idevlogical glori- 






man 
fication of America’s hard-headed practicality, one might | tjate 
plausibly maintain that Abraham Lincoln would have } what 





been sympathetic to it.” Apparently I share my horren-| Fy 
dous mistake with many others! Eastman is convinced | seth 
that pragmatism is really a defense of the genteel or | and 
spiritual tradition in American life. But such a pragma- inte 
tism is completely foreign to Dewey’s pragmatic, experi- | Tod; 
mental naturalism, with its rejection of all absolutes } pilit 
except intelligence, its this-worldliness, its humanism and } jp ¢] 
democratic socialism. (See his Liberalism and Social | tion 
Action. 1 am proud to say that I had some modest influ- | Bour 
ence in bringing Dewey to the position he took in this | serve 
book. ) } tende 

When I referred to Lincoln’s pragmatism (NL, March ) with 
18), I had in mind the fact that he took his social and  locut 
political principles not as pious commitments to tradi- | bein, 
tions but as guides to action in a complex historical situ- | for t 
ation. I meant that his theory of meaning was thoroughly | nego 
pragmatic in that he expected every fruitful distinction } Prem 
to make a difference in practice—beg pardon, in behavior. } conti 
Lincoln did not make fetishes of his abstractions. He | Wi 
judged rival principles in any situation by the modes of | alten 
behavior to which they led and by their impact upon | for t 
values which had been previously tested. He did not act | and s 
blindly from case to case but with an eye on the conse } ing” 
quences of the policies he proposed for the wider pros } not t 
pects of union and freedom. I gave specific illustrations of | futur 
Lincoln’s pragmatic approach. I am sorry Eastman ig: | made 
nored them. varie 

Although it will shock Eastman, I am prepared to show | from 
that this pragmatic approach is also found to some exten! } looks 
in Jefferson and Franklin. Eastman scoffs at my charac } Bidar 
terization of it and asserts it is nothing more than what } little 
we mean by moral integrity and sound intelligence. But | man, 
these are qualities which are not as common in oat | eyed 
experience as they should be. I confess it frankly: As! | looks 
understand pragmatism, it purports to be the theory o } rine, 
sound intelligence wherever and whenever applied. Ani |] —— 
I agree with Socrates and John Dewey that intelligence i FRAN 
the chief, if not the only, key to virtue or moral integrity. | is th 
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By Francois Bondy 


| FRENCH PREMIER 


ercise 

which 7 

sh. f 

rf the j Paris 
uld I PHRASE frequently heard in 
mn of French discussions of foreign 
: “SE policy is “interlocuteur valable”—a 


might | tiate, knowing that he can implement 
have ) whatever agreement he concludes. 
yrren- | For years, France could reach no 
inced | settlement in Indo-China, Morocco 
el or \ and Tunisia because there was no 
igma- | “interlocuteur” on the other side. 
xperi- | Today, the French cite the unavaila- 
olutes } bility of such a negotiating partner 
n and | in the Algerian crisis. The resigna- 
Social |} tion of French Premier Maurice 
influ- Bourgés-Maunoury, however, has 
1 this | served to dramatize an increasing 
} tendency to ask: How can one deal 
March ) with France, for where is her “inter- 
1 and \ locuteur valable’? The old term is 
tradi- | being turned against its originator, 
| situ- | for the chief missing element in any 
ughly | negotiations with France is a French 
action 7 Premier who can offer any sort of 
avior. } continuity in policy. 

s. He | What France has had is a series of 
les of | alternating Premiers, who hold office 
upon | for two, six or perhaps ten months 
ot act | and seem chiefly concerned with “fall- 
ons: } ing” as gracefully as possible so as 
pros } not to damage their prospects for a 
ons of ) future return to power. The world has 
an ig: made the acquaintance of the most 
varied French statesmen, ranging 
show | from General Charles de Gaulle, who 
extent } looks like a totem pole, to Georges 
narac’ ) Bidault, who looks like a bouncing 
what ) little toy figure; from Robert Schu- 
e. But | man, who has the expression of a sad- 
n oul | eyed spaniel, to Paul Reynaud, who 
As!) looks like a Chinese porcelain figu- 
yry of } rine, 

. And |} — 

nce is) Francois Bonpy, a Swiss journalist, 
ogrity:| is the editor-in-chief of Preuves. 


glori- | man with whom one can safely nego- 
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Anyone whom the Constitution permitted to act 


Newspaper readers have had to get 
used to the bull-necked, slow-moving 
Joseph Laniel and the nervous, hur- 
ried Pierre Mendés-France. A coun- 
try doctor, a tannery owner and vari- 
ous lawyers and school teachers have 
been portrayed as “man of the 
year” only to prove no more than 
“Premier of the month.” Some of 
them could be made familiar to the 
public only through a minor idiosyn- 
crasy—Bidault with his glass of 
champagne, Mendés-France with his 
glass of milk—but it was usually not 
worth the effort. Particularly hope- 
less was the effort to make a pic- 
turesque figure of the latest incum- 
bent, Bourgés-Maunoury, one of the 
worst speakers in the National As- 
sembly who possessed none of the 
strengths or weaknesses of the typical 
French politician. 

One inevitably asks: Why have 
none of these Premiers, many of 
them capable men, been able to 
maintain themselves in power for 
any length of time? Why have the 
wise Robert Schuman, the shrewd 
Edgar Faure, the earthy Antoine 
Pinay, the dynamic Pierre Mendés- 
France all failed? Ability, wisdom, 
popularity and tact have been at least 
as well represented among French 
as among foreign government heads. 

The answer is distressingly simple: 
A French Premier is above all a man 
who has no time. He lacks the op- 
portunity available to an American 
President to familiarize himself with 
the problems of his office. He also 
lacks time to concentrate on the vital 
questions of national scope. For 
France is an overcentralized country. 
All the powers which in America are 
delegated to the individual states are 


vested here in the central govern- 
ment, which through its prefects di- 
rectly administers not only France 
and Algeria but distant islands of the 
West Indies and Oceania. 

Any French Premier who really 
wielded the authority bestowed by 
this centralized state for any period 
of time would possess a kind of Na- 
poleonic omnipotence. Out of fear 
of this omnipotence, Parliament 
condemns him to impotence. This ex- 
plains the fall of those Premiers who 
are popular outside the Assembly and 
could even count on public support 
against it, e.g., de Gaulle, Pinay, 
Mendés-France. The safest French 
Premier is therefore one who avoids 
arousing any suspicion in the As- 
sembly that he might be a strong 
personality. 

Inevitably, a Premier who wants 
to accomplish something is forced to 
behave like a second Alexander, cut- 
ting Gordian knots right and left in 
a matter of weeks. Hence the frantic 
haste of Mendés-France, who in a 
few weeks ended the war in Indo- 
China, brought the European Defense 
Community to a vote, and granted 
Tunisia autonomy. This sort of swift 
hurdling of obstacles is the only pos- 
sible way, but even the fastest run- 
ner is eventually overtaken by the 
slow-moving Assembly. 

There is no need to draw a picture 
of the ideal French Premier who 
could stay in office long enough to 
put through his program. We have 
had half a dozen men since the war 
with every personal qualification for 
success. What is needed is a very 
small change—not in these men but 
in the French Constitution. I am 
speaking of a single paragraph which 
would prevent a purely negative ma- 
jority in Parliament, with no program 
of its own, from upsetting a govern- 
ment. If this were adopted, France 
would have the “interlocuteur vala- 
ble” she needs. Whether the Premier 
was Pinay or Pineau, Daniel Mayer 
or René Meyer, Edgar Faure or Mau- 
rice Faure, he would probably be 
the “right” man for the job once he 
got the time to prove himself. 








A Single Fund for Health Research |= 


UND RAISING is big business in the 

United States and deserves to be 
treated as such. This year, the eight 
giants in the field asked the Ameri- 
can people for more than $210 mil- 
lion. Add to that figure the amounts 
asked by United Funds, Community 
Chests and the literally hundreds of 
minor appeals and the total becomes 
astronomical. 

Past experience shows that a con- 
siderable portion of this total— 
much too large a portion—will be 
earmarked not for research, not for 
the cure of disease or the alleviation 
of suffering, but to pay campaign 
costs and to meet payrolls and ex- 
pense accounts. This is because the 
multiplicity of appeals results in the 
money being collected in a helter- 
skelter, hit-or-miss fashion which 
precludes thrift in an area where it 
is desperately needed. 

For this reason the idea of a Na- 
tional Health Fund, which would cor- 
relate the major fund campaigns un- 
der one roof on a national level as 
the United Fund correlates them on 
a community level, is gaining in- 
creasing momentum. NHF was the 
brainchild of Leo Perlis, now direc- 
tor of Community Services Activities 
for the combined AFL-CIO, back in 
1943. He has been pushing the plan 
during the past 14 years, but it got 
what has been perhaps its biggest 
shove last January when the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council adopted a 
resolution favoring “the establish- 
ment by the voluntary health agen- 
cies of a National Health Fund for 
the purposes of fund-raising, budget- 
ing and program coordination.” 

The resolution took note of the 
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By Mary Chilton Abbot 


worthwhile purposes oi the various 
fund-raising agencies but opined that 
some of their methods of operation 
could stand improvement and that a 
fund such as the one proposed could 
eliminate many of the objections. 

These objections are valid. As a 
case in point, consider the huge Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. Although polio is a disease 
which, for years, has struck terror 
into the hearts of parents, statistics 
show it to rank 22nd as a killer and 
11th as a crippler: In 1954, six times 
as many people died as a result of 
homicide as died of polio. Yet enor- 
mous sums have been collected to 
fight polio in each March of Dimes 
campaign. During the 20-odd years 
between the founding of NFIP and 
1954, that agency contributed the 
handsome sum of $25 million to polio 
research. A little deeper digging into 
foundation figures, however, shows 
that in just two recent years NFIP 
spent a total of $12.5 million on 
the mechanics of fund-raising. 

None of the foundations like to 
talk about the tremendous sums they 
spend raising money. They’d prefer 
contributors to think that every single 
dollar donated goes toward the cause 
for which it was contributed, but 
this is a long way from the truth. 
While many of the workers are dedi- 
cated volunteers who donate their 
services, there are still full-time, year- 
round employes whose salaries must 
be paid and whose work is necessary. 
And there are campaign posters and 
stickers to be printed, lapel gadgets 
and buttons to be manufactured— 
they cost money. Then, too, there is 
advertising: While much of the space 
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is donated by the publications or | the | 
paid for by civic-minded firms, the | emot 
preparation of the ads costs money, | cisec 
It all adds up. In 1954, for instance, § on tl 
a footnote in the hard-to-come-by } This 
NFIP annual report reveals that these } inve: 
costs amounted to more than $7 mil- | augu 
lion. It’s possible that the costs of | resez 
running a single national campaign | Ar 
might be that much—or even more { must 
—but at least there would be the | with 
satisfaction of knowing that the costs } NHF 
wouldn’t be repeated with each in-| Unit 
dividual effort. | orgal 
Another strong point in favor of} who 
NHF is the prospect of the alloca- | to o 
tion of funds on the basis of need , agenc 
rather than on sheer emotional ap- ) such 





peal. This emotional factor has | tunis 
worked to make polio—never a great { be tl 
medical problem—a top money: | gin, : 
getter because a great and popular | sist t 
President was one of its victims and } the m 
because it tends to strike the young: / super 


The picture of a winsome child whose | vious 


legs are weighted down by ungainly [ that r 
braces is a standard feature of every | facilit 
polio campaign. Mental illness and | are t 
alcoholism have many times as many } There 
victims as polio, but it would be ) resists 
pretty hard to work up much emo- \ @ loca 
tional appeal around the picture of [ possil 
an alcoholic derelict or the long-} tory t 


time inmate of a mental institution. | sible, 
Establishment of NHF should result } availa 
in a more equitable and sensible) In; 
method of distributing the funds. } ton, ( 
It is this very factor of emotional Camp: 
appeal, however, which presents ont | ence, 
of the strongest drawbacks to the Counce 
NHF plan. As one top labor leader, flatly 
who feels great caution must be use! } come | 
in setting up NHF and who has # } @void 
rious reservations about the AFI f to elin 
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CIO blanket endorsement of the proj- 
ect, put it recently: “There are so- 
cial and personal values to be main- 
tained. Some people just don’t care 
! to support certain causes.” His point 
is well taken, of course. People give 
money to fight all these diseases for 
a variety of reasons, among them 
| fear of catching the disease, the emo- 
+ tional appeal of the campaign, social 
pressures and personal aggrandize- 
, ment—the picture of the donor in 
the local paper, for instance. If the 
, the } emotional factor is completely exor- 
oney, | cised, NHF might find itself dying 
ance, * on the vine for lack of contributions. 
ne-by | This is a point which well might be 
these } investigated by those who have in- 
’ mil- | augurated the science of motivational 
ts of | research. 
paign | Another drawback which certainly 
more | must be considered by those charged 
> the | with setting up the mechanics of 
costs NHF is the trap into which some 
h in-| United Fund and Community Chest 
organizations have fallen. A man 
or of | who has been close for many years 
lloca- | to one of the largest fund-raising 
need , agencies calls it “axiomatic” that 
1 ap- ) such groups quickly fall into oppor- 
has | eee hands. The pattern seems to 
great { be that inevitably local groups be- 
oney- gin, after two or three years, to in- 
pular | sist that larger and larger shares of 
; and } the money given remain under local 
ung: } supervision, although it’s pretty ob- 
yhose | Vious to the most casual observer 
ainly | that research must be done where the 
avery | facilities exist for it and where there 
and | are trained people to carry it out. 
many There is always strong community 
d he } resistance to shipping money out of 
emo- | & locality even though it may not be 
re of | possible to set up a research labora- 
long: | tory there and, even if it were pos- 
ition. | sible, no qualified scientists would be 
result } available to man it. 
sible} In a speech made in June in Day- 
ds. \ ton, Ohio, before members of the 
ional | Campaien Leaders’ National Confer- 
3 one | ence, United Community Funds and 
» the} Councils of America, Leo Perlis 
ader, } flatly predicted that NHF will be- 
usel } Come a reality within five years “to 
is & } avoid wasteful duplication of effort, 
AFI f to eliminate the multiplicity of fund- 
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raising campaigns, to permit the al- 
location of funds on the basis of 
relative needs and, most important, 
to permit coordination in basic medi- 
cal research.” 

But, he warned, it won’t be easy. 
NHF will mean adding to the cur- 
rent United Fund and Community 
Chest quotas to raise them to a goal 
of about $650 million a year, of 
which approximately a quarter of a 
billion would go to NHF. Further- 
more, he stressed, the program must 
retain enough flexibility to provide 
for emergencies, either through a 
substantial disaster fund or through 
special emergency appeals. If Perlis’s 
prediction is to become fact, a great 
deal of groundwork must be done in 
the next two or three years. It’s 
going to take a truly mammoth pub- 
licity campaign to set the stage—and 
it will have to be done over the rigid 
objections of the existing individual 
agencies. They just won’t give in 
without a fight. 

Almost without exception, the 
largest agencies have resisted the 
united approach to giving. One of 
their principal objections has already 
been noted. Another is that they feel 
their identities to be so important 
that they won’t survive if they use 
the mass approach. And there’s an- 
other reason: They realize the budg- 
eting committee of NHF wouldn’t 
be nearly so lenient with them in the 
matter of financial records. They’d be 
forced to open their books and give 
an accurate picture of their resources 
and expenses—and many of them 
are more than a little reluctant to do 
this. 

These reasons, however logical 
they may seem to the agencies, can’t 
override the crying need for some 
better way to raise money to fight 
disease than we now have. It’s noth- 
ing short of ridiculous for the Amer- 
ican people to pay, over and over 
again, the fund-raising costs of indi- 
vidual campaigns when these costs, 
in themselves, contribute nothing 
whatever to the basic purpose of the 
campaign. 

Surely the people, weary of end- 


less appeals on their doorsteps, at the 
movies, in their offices and on street 
corners, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to give once at a_ national 
level as they have welcomed it at the 
local level. Knowing that further ap- 
peals wouldn’t be forthcoming in 
ensuing months, they’d probably give 
more generously than they ever have 
to the individual campaigns. And 
they’d have the immense satisfaction 
of knowing that a much larger share 
of the money was going to the cause 
for which it was intended—the pre- 
vention of disease. 

It would still cost money to run 
such a campaign, of course, but since 
the element of competition with other 
campaigns would cease to exist these 
costs could be held to a reasonable 
minimum. The national council of 
NHF would be charged with seeing 
that fair salaries were paid to the 
necessary full-time workers but that 
expense accounts were held to the 
lowest possible point. And it goes 
without saying that the books of 
NHF would be open at all times for 
inspection by responsible, interested 
persons and that annual reports 
would be made public and given the 
widest possible distribution. 

We can’t afford to delay much 
longer. Every year that the solution 
to the problem is put off means that 
additional money is going down the 
drain—money which might be find- 
ing the solution to cancer, developing 
new techniques in the management 
of heart disease, or developing drugs 
to help relieve crowded conditions in 
our mental hospitals. 

NHF seems to be the most work- 
able alternative to the individual ap- 
proach which has yet been devised. 
For that reason, a council represent- 
ing labor, industry, government, the 
professions and individual agencies 
willing to cooperate should be set up 
immediately to work toward the 
establishment of NHF. The people 
who, for so many years, have poured 
their money into the fight against 
disease deserve the ovportunity to in- 
dicate their preference for the unified 
approach. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


RECENTLY returned from a three- 
[ month trip to six European coun- 
tries: Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland and 
Turkey. Every country has its own 
special characteristics and problems, 
and Poland and Turkey are much 
poorer than the four Western Euro- 
pean countries. But in the course of 
such a trip one gets, along with im- 
pressions of each individual country, 
some impressions that apply to West- 
ern Europe as a whole. 

The first of these, if one looks back 
a decade, is the speed of European 
recovery from the destruction of war. 
There is no European country that 
is not well beyond prewar figures of 
output. Europe’s most serious eco- 
nomic problems today are associated 
with growth, not with stagnation. 
For instance, the picturesque narrow 
streets of old European cities and 
towns, and the highways, most of 
which (except for Germany’s Auto- 
bahns) are not designed for heavy 
motor traffic, are jammed with pas- 
senger cars, trucks and motorcycles. 

One nowhere finds industrial de- 
pression or serious unemployment. 
But one finds everywhere, even in 
a country of rocklike stability like 
Switzerland, symptoms of inflation- 
ary pressure on the cost of living. 

The degree of inflation, to be sure, 
varies substantially from country to 
country. It is most acute in France, 
where the Government has found it- 
self compelled to admit a 15-per-cent 
decline in the exchange value of the 
franc. Switzerland, Germany and 
Belgium have held the line best 


against inflation, with Great Britain 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
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Impressions of 
Europe in 1957 


and the Netherlands somewhere in 
between. Most economists diagnose 
the inflation as a product of two 
causes: an attempt to do more—to 
build faster than the real savings of 
the country permit—and a rise in 
money wages that outstrips the in- 
crease in labor productivity. 

Another characteristic of Europe 
now is the tendency to seek compro- 
mise solutions in politics and eco- 
nomics, instead of taking to the bar- 
ricades. Perhaps the most dramatic 
illustration of this is in Austria, 
where Socialists and conservatives are 
amicably sharing power in what looks 
like a permanent coalition. 

Still more politically significant, 
perhaps, is the complete absence in 
Germany of the unrest, the ferment- 
ing discontent which was so marked 
between 1918 and 1933. Although the 
division of Germany is a great inter- 
national wrong and may have explo- 
sive possibilities in the future, at 
present the mood of the German Fed- 
eral Republic is that of a bigger 
Switzerland. The German people are 
intent on peaceful expansion of their 
now flourishing industry and trade 
and are quite without dreams of mili- 
tary domination. German-French re- 
lations have not been so friendly for 
generations, with the return of the 
Saar to German sovereignty removing 
the only grievance that might have 
poisoned Germany’s relations with 
the Western powers. 

It is remarkable how many post- 
war problems that seemed almost in- 
soluble ten years ago have been re- 
duced to manageable proportions. 
Consider, for example, the expellees 





and refugees—some 12 million at the 
last count—who were either driven 
from their homes in the German proy.| 
inces east of the Oder-Neisse line or 
in the Sudetenland, or else found 
living conditions in East Germany 
intolerable and migrated to the Fed.| 
eral Republic. 

The brutality of mass deportations 
of people on ethnic grounds cannot} 
be condoned. But these new citizens,{ 
on balance, have been a source of} 
strength to the German Federal Re. 
public. They have now been absorbed 
so successfully that the political party 
which was formed to defend their in. § 
terests has collapsed and failed to win 
any seats in the recent election. 

The dismantling of German indus. | 
try was a cruel and stupid idea. But, | 
as it actually worked out, it probably | 
helped rather than harmed the Ger. / 
man economy, which was able to start | 
out fresh with more modern machin-} 
ery. 

Nor has the disappearance of the} 
greater part of the former British! 
and Dutch colonial empires inflicted! 
any visible serious harm on the well- 
being of the British and Dutch peo- 
ples. The majority of the British 
people have probably never been liv- 
ing so well as at present. And, al- 
though Britain does face serious eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties (the 
result, as the Economist puts it, not 
so much of trying to do too much as 
of trying to pay themselves too much 
for doing it), these have nothing to 
do with the fact that India, Pakistan. 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and Ghana 
are independent states. And the in- 
dustrialization of the Netherlands | 
has more than compensated, in na 
tional wealth, for the loss of Indo- 
nesia. 

Last, but not least, free Wester 
Europe continues to attract a cot ) 
tinuous stream of fugitives from the 
Communist-ruled East, including 
Tito’s Yugoslavia and Gomulka’s Po- 
land. I believe this is more signifi 
cant, although productive of fewet } 
spectacular headlines, than the Se 
viet “first” in launching a satellite 
in outer space. 
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HICKS 


NLIKE MOST of his contemporaries—O’Neill in par- 
U ticular—Thornton Wilder has written plays that can 
be read with great satisfaction. He has not written many 
of them. No more prolific as a dramatist than as a novel- 
ist, he has only four full-length plays to his credit, the 
fourth of which, A Life in the Sun, was staged at the 
Edinburgh Festival in 1955 but has not yet been pro- 
duced or published in this country. The others are to be 
found in Three Plays (Harper, $4.95), and anyone who 
has not read them will find them worth reading whether 
or not he has seen them on the stage. 

The plays are worth reading, in the first place, because 
Wilder is a master of our language. That is not to say 
that he has a style of overpowering originality, a style 
such as Dylan Thomas’s, for example. On the contrary, 
although his early novels were written in a fastidious, 
almost precious style, he has in his later work developed 
such skill in the use of the vernacular that his writing 
seems almost effortless. The colloquial style, which he first 
exploited in Heaven’s My Destination, he employed in 
some of his later one-act plays and in the first of his 
long plays, Our Town. What he went on to show in The 
Skin of Our Teeth and The Matchmaker was that he could 
encompass in this style as wide an emotional range as 
could be found in any contemporary dramatist. It is a 
style that delights the reader by virtue both of its right- 
ness and of its resourcefulness. 

A second factor in the reader’s enjoyment can be 
clearly understood in the light of the preface Wilder has 
written for this volume. In the late ’20s, he tells us, he 
grew tired of the theater, for he found that he could not 
“believe” the plays he saw produced. “The tragic had no 
heat; the comic had no bite; the social criticism failed 
to indict us with responsibility.” The traditional kind of 
stage production, he decided, stifled the life of drama by 
emphasizing the specific and the local, and he came to 
believe that in the 19th century the emergent middle 
class, out of its uncertainties and fears, had wanted life 
smothered. First in one-act plays, then in longer ven- 
tures, he tried “to capture not verisimilitude but reality.” 

In the preface he talks about what he was trying to do 
in each of the three plays the volume contains. In Our 
Town, using a stage that was almost bare, he attempted 
“to find a value above all price for the smallest events of 
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our daily lives.” In The Merchant of Yonkers, which, 
“only slightly modified,” became The Matchmaker, he 
tried “to shake off the nonsense of the 19th-century stag- 
ing” by making fun of it, and at the same time to say 
something about “aspirations . . . for a fuller, freer par- 
ticipation in life.” In The Skin of Our Teeth, “the events 
of our homely daily life—this time the family life—are 
depicted against the vast dimensions of time and place.” 
What he made possible—and at the same time demanded 
—was the imaginative participation of his audience, and 
the reader takes great pleasure in this challenge. 

Our Town, it has been said, is more frequently pro- 
duced by amateurs than any other contemporary play, 
and I surmise that it has more frequently been well pro- 
duced, not merely because of its mechanics but also be- 
cause of its spirit. One would expect the play to read well, 
and it does. On the other hand, I had thought of The 
Matchmaker as a play to be seen, chiefly because it 
seemed to be carried by the brilliance of Ruth Gordon’s 
acting. To an extent this is true; not much of the hilarity 
of the performance can be found on the printed page. 
But, freed from Miss Gordon’s spell, I found more to 
think about than I had realized was there, and I acquired 
a new respect for the play. 

The best of the plays, for seeing or reading, is The 
Skin of Our Teeth. It is, I believe, a great play. “It was 
written on the eve of our entrance into the war and 
under strong emotion,” Wilder says, “and I think it 
mostly comes alive under conditions of crisis.” The sec- 
ond part of this statement, which he supports by a mod- 
est reference to the play’s success in postwar Europe, is 
reasonable enough; but the whole point of the play is 
that the human species has spent most of its existence 
under conditions of crisis, and certainly we have known 
no other condition since the play was written. Like the 
other plays, it emphasizes the continuity of human expe- 
rience, but here we see, as a constant ingredient of that 
experience, the struggle for survival against apparently 
hopeless odds. It is peculiarly a play for our times be- 
cause it reminds us that our times are not peculiar. In 
everything he has written Wilder has shown himself a 
wise man and a resourceful artist, but it is in The Skin of 
Our Teeth that he speaks most directly and most com- 
pellingly to our imaginations. 
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Britain’s Change of Life 


These Are the British. 
By Drew Middleton. 
Knopf. 290 pp. $4.50. 


AS WITH WOMEN, so with nations: 
A change of life is a kind of mute 
agony, punctuated by alternating 
flushes of aimless excitement and 
causeless melancholy. To an observer, 
the whole business seems puzzling 
and more than a little exasperating. 
Even after the explanation has oc- 
curred to him, he will say: “Yes, it’s 
a grim experience, but a natural and 
universal one, which is moreover not 
fatal. There is still so much that life 
holds for you; why don’t you get a 
grip on yourself?” But she cannot 
get a grip on herself, because she is 
herself gripped from without by— 
well, call it Fate or the Eternal Flux, 
or what you will, but it is in any 
case something not-human, external, 
unreasonable, the last thing in the 
world one can be reasonable about. 
One cannot even bear to be articulate 
about it. 

I don’t want to press the metaphor 
too far, but it does seem to me that 
much which is otherwise inexplicable 
about England today is connected 
with the fact that it is undergoing an 
experience of this order. The rise and 
decline of empire is not only an his- 
torical event; it is also, in mysterious 
ways we do not quite comprehend, an 
irredeemably personal one. The spir- 
itual economy of a nation is even 
more profoundly affected than its 
political economy, in those deep areas 
of collective human psychology where 
we can see little and understand less. 

The Suez affair immediately sug- 
gests itself as illustrative: the last, 
hopeless, pitiful assertion of virility, 
so soon discountenanced. The phe- 
nomenon of the “angry young men” 
in English art and letters is another 
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case in point, though to suggest it to 
them would certainly make them 
angrier. They are almost all radical 
in temperament, think of themselves 
as “forward-looking”—only they 
cannot get around the blunt truth, 
the maddening truth, that no matter 
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ist can realize; and it is Middleton’s hig 

capacity to repress mere nostalgia - 

and fondly to contemplate England Pat 

as it really is—Midlands, football fens 

pools, grim suburbias and all—that} 7” 

makes his book especially useful. ; = 

I have remarked that England is, if 

more “American” than is nouilli | a 


how bold their thoughts or passion- 
ate their imagination it doesn’t in 
the end matter: Every protest inexo- 
rably becomes a form of acceptance, 
every indignant dissent a cunning 
reconciliation to their condition. 
They are even in the way of becoming 
a tourist attraction. 

The only complaint I would make 
against Drew Middleton’s book is 
that it is a bit too hearty and mascu- 
line in outlook for an intimate ap- 
preciation of these circumstances. 
That, and the dreary, impersonal, pre- 
digested style which the New York 
Times imposes on its correspondents. 

Otherwise, it is easily the best 
introduction to present-day England 
that has yet been made available to 
the larger American public that might 
be assumed to be interested in the 
subject. It is comprehensive, intelli- 
gent, fair, and there is no sentimental 
cant in it. 

Middleton loves England—as does 
every American I have ever met who 
lives here. But it is too easy to love 
it only for its differences from Amer- 
ica: the even temper of its life, the 
intelligence and lack of demagogy in 
public affairs, the ubiquitous squares 
and gardens and parks that soften 
the hard urbanities, the general civil- 
ity of manners, etc. What is more 
difficult is to love it also as a mod- 
ern, industrialized society, 
“American” than an American tour- 
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realized. That could be misleading:| 
I might just as well have said more ( mill 
“Scandinavian.” We tend to associ-) — 
ate the idea of “Americanization”’ 
with a healthy marching forward; it 
is not always such, or at least not! 
entirely. England is certainly be’ Ame 
coming a country more healthy, more) By [ 
egalitarian, more universally prosper-} Mac 
ous, more uniform in its tastes and) 
more relaxed in its manners than it) Lr 
ever has been. But it is also becoming} tiona 
a less happy country, one less grati-} respe 
fying to its talented young and less} facto 
rewarding to its successful middle: } for t 
aged. be se 
This will appear paradoxical only } units 
to those simple-minded souls who} the 1 
believe that an increase in the “stand-} politi 
ard of living” is the most crucial of} 19th 
human aspirations. No less important ) other 
are those other aspirations which} of th 
are not so tangible or so easy to de-) being 
fine: the feeling of “amounting to) 4 w: 
something” in the world, the sense off think 
large expectations, even of risk an} days 
adventure. there 
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land can they expect to live as com) The 
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fort so bores them that, in a count | no c 
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to enact low personal tragedies df} a nati 
their drunkenness, suicide Which 
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divorce, etc. All of those grandiose 

notions about “the middle way” come 

down in practice to a parochial soci- 

( ety with no higher purpose than pro- 

{ viding slightly larger shares of the 

‘ cake to be squabbled over by insa- 

' tiable special interests. Social experi- 

| ments lose their ideal appeal: 

| + Whether they succeed or fail, the 

i world at large is not much interested 

. or influenced. All intimations of a 

higher national purpose and an en- 

nobling common good are silenced. 

Patriotism remains; but it is de- 

» fensive, unabashedly self-interested, 
inward-turning. 

ul. England is not Sweden, of course, 

es if only because it has 50 million 

| people rather than 7 million. Yet 
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is no doubt that the observed “Amer- 
icanization” of England today is also 
a “Swedenization”—there is a closing 
in of horizons, a voiding of possibili- 
ties, an oppressive atmosphere of in- 
effectuality. Not that there is any 
shortage of bright ideas for the re- 
shaping of the world; but ali of 
them, unfortunately, involve cither 
the spending of American dollars or 
the deployment of Russian troops. 
The trade unions see to it that their 
members can afford larger television 
sets; the social services are excellent 
and available to all; the businessmen 
do well enough, despite their com- 
plaints. But history has passed by, 
and has left an aching sense of loss 
and diminution, a chill of loneliness. 

However, if history has passed by, 
it has not absconded. There are 


assets still available—above all, as 
Middleton correctly emphasizes, the 
asset of belonging to a worldwide 
English-speaking community in which 
England can participate. England is, 
in this respect, much luckier than 
France, whose losses are irretrievable. 
This English-speaking community is 
not yet a real community; and the 
obstacles to its evolving into one 
are enormous, perhaps insurmount- 
able: aggressive American national- 
ism, imperial nostalgia, the “progres- 
sive” myth of a multi-racial Com- 
monwealth centered on London, the 
inevitably closer economic ties with 
a common European market. But it is 
nevertheless only within such a com- 
munity that Britain can find a new 
way of life that will in some measure 
compensate for the loss of the old. 
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LIKE ALL political ideologies, na- 
tionalism has many facets. In one 
grati-} respect, it is still an indispensable 
id less} factor in the ordering of the globe, 
riddle: for the business of government can 

be safely carried on only in national 
1 only junits. This has not always been so; 
; who} the nation-state as the typical basic 
‘stand-| political unit dates back only to the 
cial of} 19th century. In the future, some 
ortant) other basic unit may take the place 
which } of the nation-state. But while we are 
to de) being assured day in and day out by 
ing t} 4 wide assortment of persuasive 
nse of thinkers and propagandists that the 
k ani} days of the nation-state are over, 

there is no mistaking the fact that 
f Swe? government, for the vast majority 
in the) of mankind, still means government 
+ Eng of (as well as by and for) a nation. 
s cot! The British Commonwealth is a 
r com Supra-national federation, but it has 
ountr’/ no central government; within it, 
mntrivt f each constituent unit is governed as 
ies ) @ nation. On the other hand, peoples 
uicide} Which have no national government 
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of their own clamor irresistibly to 
be endowed with one. We may 
say in this sense that in our time the 
nation is the natural unit for pur- 
poses of government. Insofar as it 
prescribes that the functions of gov- 
ernment be primarily vested in na- 
tional agencies, the ideology of 
nationalism is universally convinc- 
ing; it speaks, as it were, with the 
voice of nature. We may also put 
this differently: In our time, only 
national governments can be legiti- 
mate. 

From this angle, nationalism ap- 
pears as a “natural” idea in the 
sense of “natural law,” and as closely 
allied to the ideas of stable, reason- 
able, legitimate order. From another 
point of view, however, it appears as 
just the opposite: as a vehicle of de- 
structive passions, turmoil, anarchy 
and disorder. This aspect of national- 
ism is also “natural,” but it reflects 
the irrationally emotional and ag- 
gressive side of human nature. As a 


political ideology, then, nationalism 
has its bright and dark, rational and 
irrational, constructive and destruc- 
tive sides. This is true of all political 
ideologies, religious as well as secu- 
lar. It is part of the tragedy of the 
human condition that all ideas which 
are capable of welding people to- 
gether in community must appeal to 
potentially destructive forces, and a 
truly fateful question which arises re- 
garding any political ideology is 
whether the dark and destructive side 
is not altogether predominant in it. 
Another perennial problem is how to 
tame the irrational and destructive 
components of a working political 
ideology, while preserving its integre- 
tive strength. Nationalism as a world- 
wide political ideology has not found 
a satisfactory solution for this prob- 
lem. 

A further complication which the 
student of nationalism must take into 
account is that no two nationalisms 
are exactly alike. All nations, great 





and small, have their distinctive na- 
tional ideology which is shaped by 
their history and is undergoing con- 
stant change under the impact of so- 
cial and political forces while hark- 
ing back to its formative period. 
Perhaps the most important distinc- 
tion one can make between different 
nationalisms, or different periods in 
the history of one and the same na- 
tionalism, is that some are tinged 
with egalitarian, progressive and 
democratic socio-political ideas while 
others reflect an authoritarian, totali- 
tarian or conservative outlook; mix- 
tures of egalitarian-progressive and 
authoritarian elements also occur. 
Finally, we observe that while the 
nationalist ideology in most cases 
calls for centralized, unitary govern- 
ment, some nation-states have a fed- 
eral form of government. This is 
likely to lead to some tension be- 
tween the supporters of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization. 

In American Nationalism, Profes- 
sor Hans Kohn, well known as a 
learned and versatile student of na- 
tionalism in its diverse manifesta- 
tions, explores the distinctive charac- 
ter which the ideology of nationalism 
has assumed in the United States. He 
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finds American nationalism essential- 
ly different from its Continental Eu- 
ropean counterparts. In the latter, he 
finds the dark, emotional, irrational 
aspects of the national ideology to 
be dominant; inevitably so, because 
Continental nationalism is __per- 
meated with romanticism, the back- 
ward-looking, mythologizing glorifi- 
cation of the nation as a mystical, 
almost supernatural entity. But 
American nationalism, as he de- 
scribes it, is profoundly unromantic. 
It is moderate and steeped in com- 
mon sense. The American nation 
lacks “even a name to which emo- 
tions could cling, like England, 
France, Italia or Hellas.” On the 
other hand, universal ideas of an in- 
spiring character do form an essen- 
tial component of American national- 
ism; belief in liberty, human rights 
and universal progress is inseparable 
from it. 

The psychological climate of the 
formative period of American na- 
tionalism was, indeed, that of 18th- 
century Enlightenment with its pas- 
sion for reason, equality and prog- 
ress. Having arisen from this back- 
ground, American nationalism, un- 
like most European nationalisms, is 
turned toward the future rather than 
the past. Thus it has escaped the 
bane of European nationalism, the 
memory of past glories which can- 
not be recaptured but which provide 
a fertile ground for irrational jeal- 
ousies, rivalries and conflicts. 

But, Professor Kohn says further, 
America is not only free from the 
backward-looking romanticism of 
tradition-laden nations; it has also 
succeeded in avoiding the forward- 
looking romanticism of those Euro- 
pean national and other ideologies 
which also originated with the En- 
lightenment but developed in a dan- 
gerously utopian direction. America 
had a counterweight to unbridled 
utopianism because its nascent na- 
tionalist ideology, far from looking 
exclusively to the future, was solidly 
anchored in the English constitutional 
tradition. The national state founded 
in America did not pretend to be a 


wholly new creation. It set out to | ratio 
cultivate a political heritage taken | pack 
over from the Colonial period, that | ting 
of liberty under law, of rights not ? accer 
merely asserted in abstract-universal ( Th 
fashion but spelled out in legal lan- }j, the 
guage. The distinctive characteristic | The 
of American nationalism is that its from 
central symbol is a legal text, that of | Profe 
the Constitution. America preserved | const 
the peculiarly English, pre-national- ! can 
ist principle of legal order as the )huma 
essence of government; it merely en- | Amer 
riched it with some additional, more | trast 
universal elements derived from the \ Hi: 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. Be- {the a 
cause the first, formative impulse of | tional 
American nationalism was one of or- } If na 
der, of limitation, it had to develop } terion 
along lines totally different from | force 
those followed by European national- | delibe 
isms with their limitless dynamism. | feetly 
This is the main thesis of Professor | const: 
Kohn’s book. ’ resper 
The theme is developed lucidly, | erate 
with ample quotations both from ‘of the 
American and European classics of the S 
political literature and from obscure | ropeai 
or half-forgotten authors who in their guage 
time gave voice to one or the other (Unior 
of the characteristic aspects of \North 
American nationalism. Professor | romar 
Kohn’s knowledge of the literature. | South 
both permanent and fugitive, is in- | sive-h 
exhaustible. His book, though brief, / Ameri 
provides good orientation among the (score 
manifold currents of thought through } served 
which the national idea has expressed | The 
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itself in the American setting. lels be 
In addition to his central theme, | and th 
Professor Kohn also deals with 4 / pean y 


number of subsidiary problems of } unified 
particular relevance to American ) “separ 


national unity and national self-| the Ite 
interpretation. These include the | 49 anc 
problem of the relationship betwee! | wars o 
American and English culture (Chap { as far 


ter II), that of the states within the ) wars,” 
union and the Civil War crisis ti th 
(Chapter III), that of immigration | Swiss , 
and the various nativist and liberal | to the 
responses to it (Chapter IV), and | tion” ¢ 
that of isolationism vs. participatio { nations 
in world politics (Chapter V). In al {Prof 
these chapters, the author travel } the bri 
over familiar ground, but his prese™ f charact 
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t to ‘tation has the great virtue of going 
aken | hack to the original sources and let- 
that | ting the past speak with its authentic 
not ( accent. 

ersal ( The chapter about the Civil War 
lan- )js the most original part of the book. 
‘istic | The crisis of the Union is discussed 
t its | from three points of view, related to 
at of | Professor Kohn’s main thesis: the 
rved | constitutional-legal origin of Ameri- 
onal- can nationhood, the progressive- 
| the humanitarian inspiration behind the 
y en- | American national idea, and the con- 
more | trast with Europe. 

1 the ' His anti-romantic outlook renders 


. Be- e author receptive to the constitu- 





se of [tional argument of the Confederacy. 
f or- If national existence is not the mys- 
velop | terious creation of some superhuman 
from | force but the conscious product of 
onal- \ deliberate law-making, it was per- 
nism. \fectly legitimate for the South to 
essor | constitute itself as a nation. In this 
‘respect, the founding of the Confed- 
“idly, |erate States re-enacted the founding 
from | of the United States itself. Although 
es of [the Southerners did indulge in “Eu- 
scure /ropean,” romantic nationalist lan- 
their } guage, it was the mystique of the 
other (Union, the war ideology of the 
; of \North, which represented the truly 
essor | romantic side in the conflict. But the 
ture. | South went counter to the progres- 
s in- |sive-humanitarian inspiration of the 
brief, {American national idea, and on this 
g the (score it was the North which pre- 
‘ough }served the true “American” spirit. 
essed | The writer draws interesting paral- 
lels between the American Civil War 
reme, | and the roughly contemporary Euro- 
ith @ / pean wars waged to restore or create 
is of } unified nation-states (the Swiss 
rican ) “separate federation” war of 1847, 
self- | the Italian unification wars of 1848- 
the } 49 and 1859, the German unification 
tween | wars of 1866 and 1870-71). He goes 
Chap { as far as to call all these wars “civil 
n the wars,” but to my mind this is stretch- 
crisis }ing the analogy too far. Only the 
ation | Swiss war was a civil war comparable 
iberal | to the American; all other “unifica- 
, and | tion” conflicts were essentially inter- 
pation { national wars. 
In all f Professor Kohn’s emphasis upon 
ravels } the bright, rational and universalist 
reset’ Fcharacter of American nationalism 
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lends itself well to drawing contrasts 
between American virtue and Euro- 
pean vice. He is, of course, too 
thoughtful a scholar to dismiss the 
whole of European history as a tissue 
of dark aberrations which the Amer- 
ican rejection of evil “power politics” 
is called upon to exorcise. And I 
think he is right in placing Ameri- 
can nationalism in a separate cate- 
gory together with those European 
national ideologies (e.g., the British, 
Dutch and Swiss) in which legal and 


constitutional traditions antedating 
the nation-state are preserved. But 
he seems to me to exaggerate the 
contrast between these “good” na- 
tionalisms and the “bad,” romantic 
ones. Destructive conflict between 
nations is by no means due to sheer 
ideological perversity. Its prime 
cause, it seems to me, is to be sought 
in the breakdown of balance mecha- 
nisms, and “good,” unromantic na- 
tional ideologies provide no immunity 
against this. 
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We the fall semester was first 
getting under way, I asked each 
of my students at City College what 
book or author he had found most 
interesting in his summer reading. 
I expected—and got—all sorts of an- 
swers. One girl was systematically 
reading everything Pearl Buck had 
written; one boy was bowled over 
by Norman Vincent Peale and an- 
other by Jean-Paul Sartre; three stu- 
dents had separately decided The 
Sun Also Rises was Hemingway’s 
best book. And one valued the clas- 
sics: 

“The /liad was the most interesting 
book I read last year. I read the 
Odyssey for a required course, and 
then I wanted to read the Iliad. 
They’re both terrific. If you have to 
make a living, you haven’t got 
enough time to read everything. So 
you might as well read the best.” 

My sstudent’s choice of Homer 
struck me, I suppose, because I had 
been reading a group of books for 
this review all of which centered on 
the nature of Greece and Rome and 
the value of the literatures they cre- 
ated. And his defense of the classics 
seemed to me very much worth 
making. 

Precisely this sort of a defense is 
central to Gilbert Murray’s brilliant 
set of essays. The Classical Tradition 


in Poetry (Vintage, $.95). Murray is 
not only learned but witty as well; 
more significantly, however, he is a 
thoughtful, wise man. No tinsel opti- 
mist, he nevertheless finds hope for 
us in our ability to salvage the best 
of the past: 

“, . . Try to read good things. 
Read them over and over. Make 
them a part of you; and do not imag- 
ine you are wasting time, because you 
are not. Read the books that you 
like best. And if there are famous 
books, generally praised by good 
judges, which you do not appreciate, 
give them a fair chance. Try them 
from time to time, to see if you en- 
joy them or understand them better. 
For remember that in that inner 
world to which great literature be- 
longs, a man may go on all his life 
learning to see, but he can never 
see all that is there; he can only hope 
to see deeper and deeper, more and 
more, and, as he sees, to understand 
and to love.” 

This wonderful book is simply too 
good to miss. Though some readers 
may skim over Murray’s rather tech- 
nical study of classical meter or be 
frightened away from the book be- 
cause its subject is poetry, everyone 
who reads it will, I think, feel that 
it has enriched his life. And if that 
seems too sweeping a statement, all 
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Dictionary, College Edition. So far it 
hasn’t failed me. Though compact, it 
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I can do is urge each reader to test 
it. I’m confident the book will bear 
me out. 

However one develops an interest 
in the classics, whether (as my stu- 
dent) through a sampling of the 
texts, or through the persuasive rhet- 
oric of Gilbert Murray, or even 
through such a chatty popularization 
of the myths as W. H. D. Rouse’s 
Gods, Heroes and Men of Ancient 
Greece (Signet, $.50), one soon feels 
the need for a good reference work. 
One of the best standard authorities, 
Oskar Seyffert’s Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Antiquities (Meridian Library, 
$1.95), has now appeared in the 
paperbacks. Its comprehensive treat- 
ment of mythology, literature, re- 
ligion and art makes it one of the 
most useful additions to any serious 
reader’s library. 

The roots of the classical civiliza- 
tions are the concern of Fustel de 
Coulanges’s The Ancient City (An- 
chor, $.95). Though originally pub- 
lished in 1864 and beautifully trans- 
lated into English by Willard Small 
only a few years afterward, the book 
has lost none of its freshness. Fus- 
tel’s remarkable insights into the na- 
ture of the primitive religions which 
dominated all aspects of the social 
organization of ancient Greece and 
Rome still give us one of the clearest 
pictures of the evolution of the clas- 
sical world. Though his book has 
been supplemented by more recent 
archeological discoveries, it remains 
vivid, useful and enormously read- 
able. 

An entirely different sort of his- 
tory is that assembled by Moses 
Hadas from the principal Roman his- 
torians themselves. A History of 
Rome from Its Origins to 529 A. D. 
(Anchor, $.95) links translated pas- 
sages from more than 50 ancient his- 
torians into a chronological history 
of Rome. Though Hadas in his inter- 
polated comments points out their 
most obvious inaccuracies, veracity 
is sacrificed for immediacy. This is 
the history of Rome as the Romans 
knew it. At its best it has the impact 
of a morning newspaper. Filled with 












the prejudice of men who were close 
enough to the events to be passionate 
about them, it reminds us—if we 
have forgotten—that history has «| 
its subject men who were once as 
alive and vulnerable as you and 1 







The principal works of one of the 
major British historians, Samuel 
Dill, are being published by Meridian 
Books. The first to appear, Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aureli- 
us ($1.95), though suffering both} 
from Dill’s verbosity and from his dis 
inclination to call a spade a spade, 
provides nevertheless an accurate and 






5 
the : 


detailed study of the social and re (the ’ 
ligious structure of Rome in the at tl 





and second centuries of the Christian 


nosté 
era. His careful account of the decay | diver 
of the old Roman religion (in the! burn 
face of such popular cults as the wor-} as a 
ship of the Great Mother and the (and 
Religion of Mithra) is valuable not/Cons 
only for the specialist but for the in P: 
reader interested in the development)and | 
of religious thought at that crucialla yo 
time. rey | 
If Gilbert Murray persuades us offwith 
the importance of classical values | Amer 
and if Fustel, Hadas and Dill re- bled 
construct for us the evolution of that \Gary 
classical world, Gilbert Highet in his| plays 
breathtakingly ambitious survey The | specié 
Classical Tradition (Galaxy, $2.95) | with: 
sets as his project the presentation be th 
of the major Greek and Roman in- ;Also. 
fluences on the whole enormous jiuthe 
stretch of Western literature from |Vides 
the fall of Rome to modern times. It |tary 
is a remarkable accomplishment.| I'd 
Though many readers will hesitate ;asm, | 
to accept his evaluation of Tennyson |the A 
as “the modern Vergil” and though } dull s 
others will resent his analysis of the | edy e 
parallelism between details of Joyce's} of Br 
Ulysses and the Odyssey as “artisti- | Thin 
cally pointless,” everyone will, I fheavil 
think, be impressed by his enormots [trite | 
industry in demonstrating once and bi is 
for all that without the classical tr} able h 
dition our literature would be a pal} you'll 
try thing, that all our major authors 
in one way or another both draw m 
and support it and that, indeed, with M 
ing bj 
of Lo 





out it our civilization itself would be 
a far different thing. 
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has as 
NCE as 
and |, 
of the} 
Samuel 
eridian 
Roman 
Aureli-} 
both 
his dis-| jy LLY WILDER’s Love in the After- 
spade, Bivoer is a pleasant throwback to 
ate and \ the sophisticated, brittle comedy of 
and re: (the Thirties and I recommend it to 
he first{ all those of you who cherish, as I do, 
een ba memories of those happy 
> decay |diversions involving Katherine Hep- 
(in the} burn and Cary Grant, Melvyn Doug- 
he wor- bas and Irene Dunne, William Powell 
nd the (ond Myrna Loy, Roland Young and 
ble not|Constance Bennett. Filmed entirely 
for the in Paris, this one recounts the exotic 
opmentjand highly improbable adventures of 
crucialla young lady cellist, played by Aud- 
ey Hepburn in her usual elfin style, 
s us ofwith an established and very rich 
values /American roué, whose lines are mum- 
Jill re-sbled ingratiatingly by our old friend 
of that\Gary Cooper. Maurice Chevalier 
- in his|plays the girl’s father, a private eye 
ey The|specializing in hot scandal cases. 
$2.95) | with skill, polish and what must easily 
ntation /be the world’s most charming smile. 
yan in- {Also on hand is an imperturbable and 
srmous }authentic gypsy ensemble that pro- 
. from |Vides a hilarious musical commen- 
mes. It |tary on Cooper’s seduction scenes. 
hment.| I'd better qualify all this enthusi- 
resitate issn, however, by saying that Love in 
nnyson {the Afternoon does have a couple of 
though )dull stretches, and none of the com- 
of the | edy ever reaches the very high level 
Joyce's | of Bringing Up Baby, Topper or The 
‘artist: | Thin Man. It also leans much too 
will, I {heavily all the way through on the 
prmots {trite French romanticism that adul- 
ce and )'ery is a glorious and wholly admir- 
cal tr} able human occupation. Still, I think 
a pa} you'll find it entertaining. 
authors 
raw 0 M* OF A THOUSAND FAcEs is an 
1, ns uneven, occasionally interest- 
vuld be Jing biography of the curious career 
of Lon Chaney. the only man who 
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SF] me | On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


Four Films of 
Varying Merit 


ever became a great star by portray- 
ing the monstrous and the supernatu- 
ral. (Karloff and Lugosi, after all, 
built their careers on one ghoul 
apiece.) In fact, the film starts out 
so promisingly and includes so much 
good material on the early days of 
the movie industry that it’s all the 
more disappointing when, halfway 
through, it deteriorates into the con- 
ventional backstage drama of the 
dedicated artist in conflict with his 
matrimonial responsibilities. After 
all, who cares if Percy Shelley was 
mean to the wife and kids? Or if 
Barrymore might have been redeemed 
by the love of a good woman? What 
counts is their work, not their private 
difficulties, especially when the latter 
fall into such a soapy and dreary 
old rut. 

What makes the movie at all worth- 
while is James Cagney’s sensitive, in- 
telligent portrait of Chaney. Cagney, 
an old vaudevillian himself, is thor- 
oughly convincing as a struggling 
song-and-dance man who breaks into 
pictures as a bit player with a skill 
at make-up and a flair for the gro- 
tesque. According to the movie, Cha- 
ney was in sympathy with freaks 
and monsters because his own par- 
ents were deaf-mutes. He also thought 
deeply about all of his roles and de- 
veloped his skill with make-up to the 
level of high artistry. The few scenes 
in which Cagney recreates some of 
Chaney’s great cinematic moments 
are absorbing. They occur quite early 
in the picture and you can safely skip 
the rest of it. 


wo OF the worst films I’ve seen 
this year are Band of Angels and 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
The former is a great big splashy 
Civil War drama crammed with juicy 
clichés and pomposities on everything 
from the inevitable course of true 
love to the rights of man. In addition 
to being a staggering bore, it’s also 
unbelievably inept technically—gar- 
ish use of color, clumsy editing and 
static direction being the more obvi- 
ous faults. Nor is the acting anything 
to write home about: Gable is more 
wooden than ever, Yvonne de Carlo 
succeeds in being Yvonne de Carlo, 
and Sidney Poitier stands around 
looking sullen and oppressed. The 
whole thing is a disaster. 

Originally, Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? was a cheap little Broadway 
comedy, very loosely based on the 
Faust legend, that took some unsubtle 
digs at that favorite old target, Holly- 
wood. The only other service it per- 
formed was the questionable one of 
launching the career of Miss Jayne 
Mansfield, who resembles nothing so 
much as an old Petty calendar. In 
the movie version, the target has be- 
come television and the Faust motif 
has been discarded. Miss Mansfield 
is still on hand and she has been 
directed to parody all the more obvi- 
ous mannerisms of Marilyn Monroe. 
The attempt is cruel and savage with- 
out being in the least funny, and the 
rest of the humor is on a similarly 
low level, abounding in dirty visual 
gags and sleazy double entendres. I'd 
only like to add that on a recent tele- 
vision interview George Axelrod, who 
wrote the play, was heard to compare 
himself to Evelyn Waugh. Why not 
Oscar Wilde? 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS ... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

















DEAR EDITOR 


SPIVACK 


I share Robert G. Spivack’s annoyance with 
the pundits who could only quibble and find 
fault with President Eisenhower at Little Rock 
(“Better Late Than Never,” NL, October 7). 
How smug some of our “pundits” can be. 
When I first read his comments, I wondered 
if Spivack was not being a little too hard on 
his colleagues. Then I picked up this week’s 
issue of Time and there, in the press section, 
was the whole documented story. Only the 
editors of the Louisville Courier-Journal seemed 
able to rise above partisanship and put the 
whole story in its complete perspective. 

“The gleaming bayonets,” wrote the Courier- 
Journal’s editors, “are ugly and the cause of 
their presence is enough to grieve the heart of 
the nation. But they carry a proud and beauti- 
ful message. They say what too long was un- 
said before, that ours is a government of law 

.. that edicts of the court are not to be 
flouted.” 

I am happy that Spivack was able to put 
so much feeling into what he had to say. My 









































was restored by Robert G. Spivack’s article 
Ike and the South. We know Spivack dow 
here as a hard-headed, relentless, digging r. 
porter. Along with his other fine qualities, || 








am happy to note his sense of fair play. 
Why should liberals continue to hit thi 
President when, at long last, he does the righ 
thing? Is it just compulsive, or what? 
Washington, D. C. DanteL Fevpmayyy 


HITLER 


In his review of C. J. Friedrich and Z. kK. 
Brzezinski’s Totalitarian Dictatorship and Av. 
tocracy (NL, September 2), John H. Lichtblau( 
opposes the book’s contention that “Fascist and 
Communist dictatorships are basically alike,” 
This, he reasons, cannot be correct because! 
“Hitler came to power under a democratic! 
multi-party system in which he had managed to 
attract a larger bloc of voters than any other| 
single party.” While the first Communist regime 
came about as the result of a successful violent! 
revolution, Lichtblau continues, Hitler “first he: 
came Chancellor and then made the revolution’ 
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regret is that he did not also say what he This view of the democratic Weimar Republi¢ 
undoubtedly thinks of those “liberal” politicians being ended by “legal” means threatens to be I 
who failed to rally to Eisenhower’s side. come so generally accepted as to wipe out thi pa 
Falls Church, Va. J. W. Finney __ reality of Hitler’s struggle for power. If “attract disn 
TN: 6. ckisetwshaniar es neeus ing a larger bloc of voters than any other singly Shri 
Add As a long-time and often unhappy reader of | party” in a multi-party system were sufficient t ite 
acai a Ki ah a Las Tue New Leaver, my faith in American liberals doom a democratic constitution, neither Franc:  ® 
ee Zone. . .State nor Italy, among other nations, could hav days 
escaped a Communist dictatorship after Worli| _. , 
ie: Ve Sep ee eet Lawyers—Teachers War II. Hitler’s party never succeeded in col: vite 
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iia kn Tillis aa ag Pl agin ro Communists in France and Italy after 1945— suff 
Gy acs Zone. . .State poem eal 4 ah sate cota that is, around one third of the total. Atla 
Committee of Besides, the trend counts. No account of d 
BD Leis ctwsdescewsendeses4 “ Hitler’s beginnings can explain what really hap- , 
Aeteeis THE WORKMEN'S pened unless it clearly shows that, in the las ben 
pnt eatin Me ae teem CIRCLE free elections less than three months before 
City ........ Zone. . .State « trateraal order of tlberel-labor Hitler’s Chancellorship, his party went down to 
ee Carrne -Semeanns _ end ignominous defeat and financial bankruptcy with) ty 
PRR i bsicy, swe che pena are ot ease a loss of more than two million votes (11 pe | 
and ! cent of the previous high). Ja 
RRR rs 2993 ee © $1008 Tubereutosis Benefit « Dis 
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Tue New LeApER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


too many relevant facts were perverted or for- 
gotten in the 12 years of exclusive Nazi propa- 
ganda. The truth, I hope, will emerge some day. 
For Hitler came to power at the end of a long, 
violent civil war, which included organized in- 
filtration by Nazi cells of the Army, police, 


| judiciary, local governments, etc. In short, 


Hitler’s methods were carefully copied from 
both the Russians and Italians. 

In the final phase of the Weimar Republic, 
the cooperation of the two anti-democratic forces 
on the right and left, Nazism and Communism, 
was essential to bringing down the democratic 
forces. Multi-party democracy, controversial 
though it may be as a system, had a definite 
chance of winning out in Germany in 1932 and 
1933, when the world economic crisis showed 
the first signs of relenting. Like Russia and 
Italy, Germany was ruined by revolution and 
subversion, not through the workings of the 
democratic process. 

New York City Toni STOLPER 


HICKS 


I am sure that many of your readers were 
puzzled by Granville Hicks’s October 7 column 
dismissing Ayn Rand’s new novel, Atlas 
Shrugged, as “excruciatingly bad” without even 
attempting to tell us why. He tells us only that 
he “suffered misery” from reading it, without 
saying what it was that made him suffer. Any 
reader interested in solving this mystery is in- 
vited to read the book for himself. He will 
then see quite clearly why it is that Mr. Hicks 
suffered, why he found it necessary to attack 
Atlas Shrugged with such unreasoning fury, 
and why some readers will receive the book 
not with misery but with joy. 

New York City Murray N. RoTHBARD 


EHRENBURG 


James Critchlow’s piece on Ilya Ehrenburg 
(NL, September 16) is rather puzzling. No mat- 
ter what this famous or, more correctly, infamous 
Russian writer may say or write in the future, 
the fact that he was one of the staunchest de- 
fenders of Stalin and Stalinism brands him 
eternally as a literary prostitute. 

Particularly shameful and cowardly was his 
signing at the behest of Stalin, together with 
other prominent Russian Jews, of a denunciation 
of the distinguished Soviet Jewish physicians 
whom Stalin accused of “counter-revolution,” 


_ and who escaped execution by a hair’s breadth. 


It is quite certain that, should Khrushchev 
demand the same servility which Stalin did, 
Ehrenburg will be among the first to accom- 
modate him. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Turopore N. Lewis 
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a? RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
+9 | gnowploce of the Nation » Rockefeller Center + Cl 6-4600 

Sy “LES GIRLS” sumo 

e GENE KELLY- MITZI GAYNOR-KAY KENDALL-TAINAELG 

Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL + Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 

Music ond Lyrics by COLE PORTER 
Aa 4-G-04 Picture ia ChnemaScepe & Metroceler 
mums ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“CONFBTTI’’—Briitiant new 
revue... with the Rockettes, Corpse 
de Ballet, Choral Ensembie ..."Kol 
Nidrei” with Symphony Orchestra. 
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4 plus Ethel Barrymore ‘Johnny Trouble 
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p a7 O T e ¢ T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 








THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


which incorporates the Meyer London Memorial Library of the Rand School _ 

of Social Science, contains a unique collection of materials in the history of © 

the American labor and radical movements and in the related social sciences. 
The Library is a research center. Its facilities, which recently have been 

modernized, are available to scholars, students, and those professionally work- 

ing in the fields of study covered by its resources. 

Library Hours: Monday-Saturday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


COLLECTIONS 


The Meyer London Memorial Library of the Rand School of Social Science: A library of 
some 7.000 volumes containing many rare items. 

Eugene V. Debs Collection: Books from Debs’ personal library, bound volumes of peri- 
odicals and newspapers, scrapbooks of clippings, and letters. 

American Labor Archives: Valuable manuscripts and pamphlets dealing with the labor 
and radical movements. 

Periodicals and Manuscripts: Files of trade union and radical periodicals dating back to 
the mid-nineteenth century; letters of historic personalities and other primary materials. 

The Tamiment Institute Library is continually supplementing its collection by the acquisi- 
tion of historic materials and current publications. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY, trade unions, and other organizations are re- 
minded that the Library welcomes gifts of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, and other memorabilia relating to the labor and radical movements. 


For information address: 
THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Norman Jacobs Louise Heinze 
Educational Director Librarian 


The Tamiment Institute and Library are sponsored by the People’s Educational Camp Society Inc. 








